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PREFACE TO FIRST EDITION. 


<i 


fl VERY few words will suffice for all I have to say by 
| way of Preface to this Book of Tales, Legends, and 
Sketches. 
Ben Scattered through the various works which the 
Catholic public have been pleased to accept, with so much good- 
will and approbation, from my pen, there are certain scenes and 
incidents, and notably some of school-boy days, which I have 
long desired to see collected and arranged in a more consecutive 
furm and shape. The opportunity of effecting this seemed to 
offer itself to me when I was asked to prepare this book for the 
press, and I gladly availed myself of it. With a view to greater 
variety, I have interspersed the Tales and Sketches, which 
occupy the principal space in this volume, with a few simple 
ems, some of which have already appeared in ‘ Legends, 
yrics, and IIymns,” which is now out of print, while the rest 
are here published for the first time. I have, in adapting these 
Tales and Sketches to the requirements of this work, occasion- 
ally added a few words of explanation or introduction. With 
the same object, I have, on a few occasions, altered a name, or 
made some other slight but unimportant alterations. I have 
also, for obvious reasons, put these Tales, Legends, and 
Sketches into the mouth of a certain Uncle Humphrey, who 
will speak for himself a little later on. With these exceptions, 
the substance of this volume will be found to have been selected 
srom one or other of the works which it has been my privilege, 
and it is one which I value more highly than I can express, to 
offer to our Catholic literature. 

I may, perhaps, be allowed to say, that many of the memories 
which I have striven to record and perpetuate in these pages, 
are very dear to me. Iam, however, ready to admit that they 
may possess little or none of that charm and interest for those 
to whom I now offer them in this collected form ; and that, in 
so far, the idea and the scope of this book may be unfortunate 
and ill-judged, It is for my readers to determine this. If they 
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shall judge me to have erred in this matter, I can only throw 
myself once more upon that generous sympathy, and that kind] 
forbearance, to which I am already so deeply indebted.: But, 
in self-justification, I will add that, if I had not believed this 
simple Christmas Book would, in spite of its imperfections, be 
acceptable to that large body of our public who at once honor 
me, and reward my efforts, by reading my books, I would not 
have presumed to offer this volume to their acceptance. Above 
and before all, I feel that I may well apologise to them for the 
insignificance of the offering; but I venture to hope and to be- 
lieve that this will be forgotten in the gracious memories of the 
Holy Christmas-Tide in which it comes to them ; and that, in 
every home, and by the side ot every hearth, to which this 
humble book may find its way with the holly and the ivy of the 
Christmas Time, the affection and the good-will of the giver, 
who has laboured, if with little success, at least long, earnestly, 
and truly, in the cause of our Catholic literature, may be taken 
as more than sufficient to outweigh the poverty of the gift. 

In various ways I am, in regard to this work, under some 
special obligations to the kindness of my respected publisher, 
which I am happy to have this opportunity of acknowledging. 

TJP. 
CHRISTMA». 


Ghe Gutyoduetion, 


Our Uncle Humphrey's Budget. 


— 


x SAN UR Uncle Humphrey’s Budget? And 
I YA who was Uncle Humphrey? And why 
EAA did he carry a Budget? And what was 

Qs there in it? Such are the questions 
which I hear you, dear readers, and more espe- 
cially you, my young friends, who I trust will 
not form the least numerous, as you certainly will 
not form the least highly cherished portion of my 
audience, asking yourselves all in a breath, and 
without waiting for an answer, as you open this 
simple Christmas Book of Tales, Legends, and 

Sketches. It is one of the privileges of youth to be 

able to feel an impatient interest in matters which 

have long since lost all that interest and all their 
charm for those who, perchance, have outlived so 
many of their illusions, and whoarealready beginning 
to scan with an eager glance the outlines, dim and 
misty it may be as yet, of the great Evermore which 
is looming unmistakably in the horizon; who, 
perhaps, are already beginning to peer with an 
anxious eye through the seething, restless surging 
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waves of life to the blessed haven of their everlasting 
rest. Ah, happy they, if the sunlights beam with 
gentle ray upon the rippling bosom of a calm and 
placid sea! But, no matter how happy or how calm 
these closing days of life may be, there are few, I 
venture to believe, who part without regret from 
those illusions which lent such a charm to the fresh 
and sunny days of youth, illusions though they might 
beallthe while. There are, I think, few things more 
painful, even in a world which is full of pain, than the 
destroying of those illusions which the heart, either in 
its simplicity or its love, has built up with such a pro- 
fuse expenditure of its best affections on the object 
loved ; with such a keen and jealous appreciation of 
those qualities, either real or fancied, which it believes 
its idol to possess ; with such a lavish forgetfulness of 
self and selfish interest in its yearning anxiety to 
pour itself out, with all that it has, on him whom 
it deems so worthy of its truest. love, its fairest 
hope, its deepest and its never-dying care. And 
then, when the appointed time, which, sooner or 
later, is almost certain to come, has arrived, and the 
love which seemed so changeless has been blown 
away by the first rude breath which fellupon it ; when 
the summer heat has withered up, or the autumn 
blast has blighted, ruthlessly and unsparingly, the 
flowers which looked so pleasant and so fair whilst 
the dew of early spring was resting on their leaves, 
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and nestling in their half-blown buds; when the ex- 
perience and the wisdom of growing years sit down 
in judgment to condemn with such wise saws, such 
heartless sneers, such cold and cutting words, the ill- 
judged sympathies and affections of those earlier and, 
in truth, those better and those purer days,—ah me | 
it is a weary and a bitter task, and one at which strong 
men may well falter and grow pale, to demolish at 
one fell blow the baseless fabric which till then had 
seemed so strong and firm—to sweep away and 
utterly wipe out the delusion which till then had 
seemed so true and deep, and which, when it has 
gone, will surely leave a void that all the coming 
years will never fill again. 

It is, I think, this clinging to the past—this 
cherishing, in some hidden corner of the heart, of 
those illusions which the ruthless hand of time too 
surely sweeps away, which causes us to find such a 
nameless grace and charm in the fair young face, that, 
all mantling with the smiles of innocent delight, 
looks up with such a wealth of trusting confidence 
into our own. It is this, I think, which makes the 
music of a ringing youthful voice so very sweet and 
grateful to the ear. It is this, I think, which helps 
to make it such a sad, yet pleasant sight, to look upon 
the aspirings and the hopes of the bright young life, 
which, as yet, is able to pluck the rose without one 
thought of the cruel thorn that is concealed beneath 
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the blushing fragrant leaves; which, as yet, can walk 
through the world without feeling that it is the wreck 
of Eden; the life which overflows with happiness, 
because, as yet, the trail of the serpent has not 
blighted its innocence nor robbed it of a treasure, 
which neither gold, nor silver, nor precious stones 
will ever avail to purchase back when once the 
accursed grasp of the spoiler has been laid upon it. 
It is this, I think, which makes a man venture to 
hope, when he sits down to pena book like this, that 
the young and the fresh-hearted and the innocent 
will be amongst its readers; which makes him so 
ready to barter the approval of the critic and the sage 
for the tear that springs so readily to the eye whilst 
the heart is green and young, and for the smile 
-which is born of every happy thought when that 
heart has neither lost its illusions nor become insen- 
sible to their sweet influence. 

But, to return to the question which has been left 
so long unanswered, Who was Uncle Humphrey ? 
Before I can answer that question, I must ask you to 
go back in imagination with me many years, and try 
to fancy yourselves sitting round the fire one cold 
winter’s evening, in the midst of a group of very 
happy, cheerful, laughing children. You must fancy 
yourselves in a large old room, such as you seldom 
gee now-a-days, lined with a black oak wainscoting 
up to the very ceiling. This wainscoting is polished 
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so bright that you can see your face in it almost 
as well as if it were a looking-glass. The room is 
hung with old pictures, except on the side opposite 
the fireplace. In this there are three large windows, 
but these are now covered with a rich crimson 
‘curtain, which, hanging in heavy folds, looks almost 
as warm as the fire that is blazing in the grate, and 
roaring and crackling half way up the chimney. 

It is a happy scene, and although you are only 
there in imagination, it was all very real for one who 
was a member of that little band, and, ah me! the 
only one who is left to look back to the happy days ` 
that are past and gone. 

On the night of which I write, so many, many 
years ago, you know, if you steadily watch the 
children as they gambol about, you will see that 
they often stop for a moment in their play, and turn 
with wistful gazes to the door, as if expecting some 
one whose advent is anxiously desired. 

They have not long to wait: there is a hearty pull 
at the bell, and as it peals through the house with a 
sound which seems to tell pretty clearly that it was 
rung by a vigorous hand, the elders bustle about the 
room, while the children fairly scream with delight 
and rush to the hall-door. A moment or two of 
delay, and then there is a sound of pattering feet, 
along the passages of the dear old house ; there ig 
the sound of a deep, full voice mingling tenderly 
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with the children’s treble; the door of the Oak Room 
is opened with a bang, and the stranger enters in. 
He seems to be a fine old man, as he makes his 
way into the room as well as he is able for the 
children who are clinging to his knees and hanging 
on to his arms and his great broad chest; and yet, 
when you look at him more closely, he is not so very 
old; for, although his long thick hair and his deep 
and full moustache are very white, his eye is bright, 
and there is scarcely a wrinkle on his noble, manly 
face. He enters with a smile upon his countenance, 
a smile that seems to light it up like a ray of the sun. 
The cheery tones of his voice are clear as the notes 
of a bell. There is a little fellow clinging to his 
breast, but although the hand that is round the fragile 
form of the child is very brown and very brawny it 
seems to be infinitely tender in its touch. And soit 
is; as strong as a lion and as gentle as a lamb; as 
brave as a tiger and as tender as a woman; with a 
voice that can be as loud as a trumpet and as sweet 
as a flute; with an eye that can be as keen as an 
eagle’s and as meek as a dove’s; with a heart that is 
overflowing with the milk of human kindness, a 
heart that is never so happy as when it is doing good 
by stealth; with a great big soul, that is always 
brightest, happiest, and most radiant, when little 
children are clinging about his neck and pulling his 
bushy beard, and taking a thousand childish liberties 
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with him—that is Uncle Humphrey, our Uncle 
Humphrey, the dearest, kindest, best of men who 
ever trod this earth, and wrote his memory in letters 
of gold upon the hearts of innocent and of loving 
children |! 

Uncle Humphrey had been in the wars—away in 
India; and that is the reason, perhaps, why his hair 
and his beard are so white; but he has come home 
for good at last, and never intends to fight again. 
At least; so he says; and we children are very glad 
to hear this, for we are very much afraid of his going 
away to the wars any more, lest he should be killed, 
or something very dreadful happen to him. 

Uncle Humphrey has no children of his own. He 
sometimes grows very sad; and when we gather 
about him in our simple way, and ask him to tell us 
what is the matter, he takes us up into his arms and 
kisses us tenderly, and bids us run away and play. 
Sometimes we steal away, quietly and sorrowfully, 
and leave poor Uncle Humphrey there in his corner, 
with the big tears rolling down his face; and we 
hush our voices and put our toys aside lest we may 
disturb him in his grief. But, other times, we are 
more bold, and we beg of him again and again to 
tell us what is the matter, until at last he consents. 
We sit down quite silently and gravely at his feet, 
and kiss his big brown hands, and stroke his knees, 
and try to show by a thousand little winning ways 
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how much we love him, and how very, very sorry we 
are for him. Then, after a little while, he stoops 
down ever so tenderly, and takes one of us— 
generally the one who, after so many years, is now 
writing these lines—up into his arms, and lays the 
little head upon his breast, and fondles the young 
face, and strokes the curling hair, and tells us sucha 
sad, sad tale. It is all about alittle Humphrey, who 
was our own dear Uncle Humphrey's only child. 
Uncle Humphrey says he was a little angel, and that 
God took him away to heaven because he was too 
good to live upon the earth. He faded away and 
away, till at last he fell asleep; and poor Uncle 
Humphrey had to leave his little boy in a lonely 
grave in that far-off land where he went to fight for 
his country. His wife, our poor little cousin’s 
mother, you know, had died before this, and Uncle 
Humphrey buried them both in the same grave, and 
then came home to England to end his days. We 
grow very sad.as we listen to this tale; and when 
poor Uncle Humphrey begins to cry, although he 
covers his face with his big hands, and tries hard to 
conceal his tears, we cannot help crying too; and 
although he says that it was the wars which made his 
hair grow grey, we often think, in our childish wis- 
dom, that, perhaps, it was not the wars, but the 
death of our poor little cousin and his mother, which 
made our uncle’s hair turn white long before its time. 
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And now you know who Uncle Humphrey is, and 
I hope you willlike him verymuch. But what about 
his Budget, I hear you repeating, and why did he 
carry a Budget, and what was there in it ? 

Yes, what about his Budget? Well, you know, 
Uncle Humphrey didn’t really carry a budget like a 
tinker; and, of course, if he didn’t carry a budget, 
it naturally follows that there couldn’t be anything 
in it. But although our uncle did not carry a budget 
on his back like a tinker, he had a Budget neverthe- 
less, and that Budget he is now about to open for 
your amusement, as you shall presently hear. 

Our dear Uncle Humphrey was a great story- 
teller—not, of course, in the bad sense of the word, 
but in the sense that he had a great collection of 
tales, or, as he used to put it, he had a budget full 
ofthem; and this was how we first began to talk 
about Uncle Humphrey’s Budget. After he came 
home from India, he took a pretty cottage near to 
the dear old house in which we were all living then, 
and there was scarcely an evening which he did not 
spend with us. 

Like all children, we loved a nice story dearly ; 
and as soon as Uncle Humphrey was comfortably 
settled at the fire, we were pretty certain to begin to 
clamour for a tale. 

“A story, if you please, Uncle Humphrey,” cries 
Master Tom; “something about shipwrecks, you 
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know, and icebergs, and polar bears, and all that 
kind of thing.” 

“No; we don’t care about shipwrecks,” breaks in 
Master Harry; “ that’s all Tom’s nonsense. He 
wants to be a sailor, and he thinks nobody cares for 
anything but shipwrecks and storms at sea. I think 
he won't be so fond of them when he has been nearly 
drowned once or twice. Tell us something about 
battles, Uncle Humphrey, and gallant deeds of arms, 
and knights, and troubadours=something like the 
Seven Champions, you know.” 

“Hold your tongue, Harry,” exclaims Atty, our 
youngest brother, a dear, sedate little fellow, who 
says he intends to enter the Church, and who has 
already selected, after due consultation with us, and 
with our full approbation, the see over which he is 
to preside as bishop—“ hold your tongue, Harry, 
and don’t be talking about knights and troubadours, 
who were nearly always wicked, bad men; and, as 
for the Seven Champions, nobody believes that they 
ever did half the good actions that are put down to 
them. Tell us something, dear Uncle Humphrey, if 
you please, about the martyrs and the holy men of _ 
old. Ilove them a deal better than those wicked 
knights, who went about breaking into one another’s 
castles, and killing all before them.” 

Harry eyed poor little Atty with great disdain, and 
murmurs, but under his breath, for his father’s glance 
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is upon him, some contemptuous words; but Atty 
only creeps a little closer to his father; and although 
our father is strictly just and impartial in his 
dealings with us, we all know very well wo is his 
father’s pet, ¿f he has a pet, which, of course, he 
has not. 

_ Meanwhile Uncle Humphrey looks perplexed, and 
sorely puzzled how to gratify the different tastes of 
his audience. Then he turns to Edith, our only 
sister, and appeals to her, 

“ But, Edith, my darling, you say nothing. I am 
afraid these young gentlemen are forgetting their 
good manners, and we must give them a lesson,” cries 
Uncle Humphrey, with a merry twinkle in his eye. 
«Well, my dear, what do you say? What do you 
wish to have out of the Budget ?” 

“Anything you like, dear Uncle Humphrey,” 
answers our darling sister Edith, in that gentle voice, 
whose tones are lingering in my ear as I write these 
lines, although it is years since I listened to them 
now, and although I shall never hear that voice 
again upon the earth—“ anything that you like; only, 
you know, I do so love to hear about the angels, and 
the fairies, and the birds and flowers, and all the 
pretty things that make the world so dear a place. 
But you know best, dear Uncle Humphrey—you 
know best, and we will leave it all to you.” 

Uncle Humphrey looks more puzzled than ever. 
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“How shall I please you all?” he cries. “Tom 
wants a shipwreck; Harry cries out for a battle, 
and for the valiant knights who have all disappeared 
out of the world long ago; Atty, like a dear boy 
as he is, is all forthe martyrs and the saints; whilst 
the ladies have decided in favour of angels and 
fairies, two classes of beings who don’t generally go 
together, by-the-by. Oh dear! oh dear! how shall 
we please you all? The poor old Budget doesn’t 
contain sweets enough to satisfy all your tastes, I 
am sadly afraid. Oh dear! oh dear!” 

And then Uncle Humphrey hides his face in his 
hands, and pretends to groan and to be in great 
trouble and perturbation, at which we all dance about 
the floor in uncontrollable delight. 

At last he looks up, with the merry twinkle in his 
eye brighter than ever. “TI tell you what it is, ladies 
and gentlemen,” he cries, with mock gravity, “as I 
am afraid I shall never be able to please you all, I 
think the best I can do is to try and please myself. 
And so, if you will do me the favour to lend me your 
ears, I will try and see if there be anything left in the 
bottom of the Budget—faithfully promising that 
whilst, in the first place, I suit my own convenience 
in the selection of the good things which I am to 
submit to your learned judgments, I will also 
endeavour, as far as I am able, to cater to the tastes 
of my distinguished audience. And so, bespeaking 
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your kind attention, I now proceed to unpack my 
Budget, and to lay before you some of those incidents, 
grave and gay, which have run across the current of 
Uncle Humphrey’s life, and helped to make him a 
graver, a wiser, and, he hopes, a better man.” 

This pleasant little comedy was repeated on many 
a happy evening. I have repeated it to you in this 
place because it explains to a great extent the plan 
of this little Christmas Book of Tales, Legends, and 
Sketches. The most of Uncle Humphrey’s stories 
were founded on the memories of his schooldays and 
of some of his schoolfellows. These stories he 
interspersed with legends and some simple poems, 
in order, I suppose, to meet as far as possible all our 
tastes. Some of these tales and legends I am about 
to endeavour to repeat to you as well as I can remem- 
ber them at this lapse of time, although I cannot 
hope to tell them half so’ pleasantly as Uncle Hum- 
phrey did. I shall narrate them without any break 
in the story, and omit those frequent interruptions to 
which, I am sorry to say, our Uncle Humphrey was 
exposed from his audience. 

And, now, dear reader, penning these words of 
explanation and introduction under the shadow of 
the holly and the ivy, with the solemn swell of 
Christmas anthems sounding sweetly in my ears the 
while, what better can I do than breathe for you the 
simple prayer which Uncle Humphrey breathed for 
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us ? If it shall be the lot of this poor book to make 
but one of you a happier, graver, wiser, better man, 
its lot will be a blessed one indeed; and the hand 
which has laboured in its compilation, if not with 
much success, at least with great good-will, and with 
such poor ability as God has given to it, will have 
received a recompense as far superior to its deserts 
as it is beyond its aspirations and its hopes. 
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CHRISTMAS MEMORIES 


She Christmas Shing and the Ohristurs Byun. 


I. 


» With its ever-joyous swell ; 
And the midnight sky is sounding 
With the cheery ding, dong, bell ! 
From a thousand grey old turrets 
Rings the dear familiar Chime; 
Ringing, ringing—bravely ringing— 
For the merry Christmas time. 
From a thousand blazing altars, 
With soft clouds of incense dim, 
Swelling, swelling—sweetly swelling— 
Riseth up the Christmas Hymn! 
“ u @ 


5° 
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As out it burst with clanging speed, 
Adown the frosty sky, 

How many a ringing laugh grows still— 
How dim grows many an eye! 

And how the long-pent love breaks out, 
The “Word made flesh” to hail, 

As ding, ding, dong, the Christmas peal 
Comes dancing on the gale! 


III. 


It telleth, indeed, of other days, 
And it sings of a by-gone time; 
For ages have fled since first it shed 
The notes of its merry Chime. 
But tho’ ages have fled, and countless dead 
Have bowed to the stroke of time, 
Those stout old bells peal merrily on, 
As they ring the Christmas Chime. 


IV. 


It rusheth forth from its turret grey, 
With a sound right full and deep, 

Like the wild wind’s roar p'er the sea-girt shore, 
When it wakes from its summer sleep. 
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And it hurrieth out with a surging swell, 
And it seemeth in right hot speed, 

For it knows that its song is a welcome one, 
And that love is its own sure meed. 


Ve 


Yet it lingereth first in the old churchyard, 
And it whisp’reth round the graves, 

With a mournful voice, like the babbling song 
Of the gentle summer waves. 

It seemeth to wail, with its own sad notes, 
For the joys of the by-gone time; 

It waileth for those who may listen no more 
To the song of the Christmas Chime | 


VI. 


Then away it hies through the midnight skies, 
And it floateth along the gale; 

And it scattereth love, and it scattereth joy, 
As it danceth through the vale. 

And it greeteth the young, and it greeteth the old 
And it gladdeth each list’ning ear; 

For it singeth this song—oh ! a right merry one— 
But once in the passing year. 
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For those bells may sing, as they merrily ring 
To greet each Sabbath time; 
But they ring his peal but once in the year— 
At the merry Christmas time. 
Then ding, ding, dong, as it rusheth along, 
It ringeth right merrily, ho! 
And with ding, dong, bell, as it flits thro’ the dell, 
It chimeth right cheerily, ho! 
‘ " % ® 


VIII. 


Then it hasteth away to a lowly priest, 
To tell of the Christmas time ; 
For it knoweth of old how that holy man 
Doth love the Christmas Chime! 
And he riseth up with a joyous face, 
And donneth his priestly gear, 
And he singeth the Mass of the Christmas time— 
The holiest of the year. 


IX. 


The altar blazeth with its lights, 
The incense burneth sweet, 

The old faith’s sons kneel, wrapt in prayer, 
The holy time to greet; 
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And the Christmas Chime steals softly in 
To tell its joyous tale, 

And it echoes the Hymn they gladly sing, 
The Infant God to hail. 


x. 


And it seemeth loath to go away, 
And leave that altar bright, 
For it fain would stay with those who pray 
All through the Christmas night. 
It waileth for those happy days 
When the land with faith was bright ; 
When every church had its own sweet Mass 


On the merry Christmas night. 
# # % “ë 


XI. 


But it hasteth on to a schoolboy’s bed, 
And it whispereth in his ear; 

And his cheek is flushed, and his smile is bright, 
As he murmureth “ Mother, dear.” 

For he dreameth of home, and its wondrous love, 
As he thinks of the Christmas time ; 

And his heart grows hot, as he eagerly lists . 
To the song of the brave old Chime. 
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XII. 


Then it scuddeth away for many a mile, 
On the wing of the wintry breeze ; 

And it beareth the song of the Christmas time 
To the wanderer on the seas. 

And a hot tear steals o'er the seaboy’s cheek, 
As he clings to the rocking mast; 

And a vision of love is bright in his heart, 
As he bends to the raging blast. 

And he blesseth the wind as it burleth by, 
For it speaks of the Christmas time ; 

Yet his heart grows full and his eye grows dim, 
At the sound of the distant Chime. 

For he thinketh, perchance, of his own dear 

home, 

Of the cottage so far away, 

And the burning love of his mother’s smile, 


That bless’d each Christmas day. 
# & 


XIII. 


I hear it now, that Christmas peal, 
And now the Christmas strain, 

As angel tongues, with heav’n-born notes, 
Thrill through me yet again; 
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And all my soul grows hot with love, 
My eyes with tears grow dim, 

As still I list, from countless lips, 
The holy Christmas Hymn. 


XIV. 


And list it now !—how softly sweet 
It floats along the sky! 

And now again, with gathering force, 
Like voices from on high, 

As on to heaven the grand old Hymn 
Is wafted up above, 

To mingle there, with angel tongues, 
One song of hope and love. 


XV. 


And who shall say its tones grow old, 
Or who shall break the spell, 

The Christmas Hymn for ever wakes 
In hearts that love it well ? 

The scent of flowers is ever sweet, 
The force of love e’er strong, 

But fresher, brighter, stronger far, 
The holy Christmas Song. 
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XVI. 


It may be, voices now are hush’d, 
It may be, eyes are dim, 
That once flash’d quick and bright to ours, 
To greet the Christmas Hymn. 
And, as the first ‘“ Adeste” falls 
Upon the straining ear, 
The sinking heart, the throbbing pulse, 
Tell of some lost one dear— 
And for a moment we are sad, 
And scarce may sing our song, 
As the Christmas Chime, and the Christmas 
Hymn, 
Float joyously along. 


XVII. 


An instant more, and it has gone; 
Our hearts grow full of love, 

As a golden light comes gleaming down 
In brightness from above; 

As cherished tongues are heard once more, 
The tongues of dear ones gone— 

E’en little children, praying still, 
“God bless us, every one.” 
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On land, on sea, the Christmas Hymn 
Is still a welcome guest ; 

It cometh like some angel bright, 
Or like some spirit blest. 

Though sorrow’s cup be ne’er 80 full, 
The face be ne’er so sad, 

At Christmas-tide the saddest heart 
For one brief hour grows glad. 


XIX. 


And, as the smiling springtime sun 
Doth shed its beaming rays, 
And speak of nought but blooming flowers, 
And merry, joyous days : 
E’en so, the holy Christmas Hymn 
Doth speak of nought but love ; 
And scattering fragrance o’er the past, 
Still points us to above. 


XX. 


And still peal on, thou brave old Chime ! 
Go, scatter peace and joy ; 

Thou tellest of my father’s love, 
His blessing on his boy— 
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My mother’s dear familiar smile, 
And all the by-gone time: 

God speed thee, as thou hastest by, 
Thou dear old Christmas Chime! 


Atharhy Dose; 


OUR SCHOOL AND OUR SCHOLARS. 


CHAPTER I. 


BLACK MONDAY. 


ROST boys, I suppose, sooner or later, come 
M across that most doleful day of their exist- 
Be ence, that blackest of all black Mondays, 
when for the first time they turn their backs upon 
home, with its thousand charms, and betake them- 
selves, or probably, to speak more correctly, are 
taken, much against their will, to that unknown and 
dreaded region, that Zerra incognita it may be of some 
hopes, but most surely of many fears, which ig 
commonly known as school. | 
There is, however, subjectively at all events, a 
great difference between going to school and going 
to school. When it happens that a boy does not by 
any means possess a monopoly of the pleasures and 
substantial enjoyments of his home, but, on the 
contrary, is forced to share them equally with several, 
perhaps with a good number of other claimants, 
who insist upon strict impartiality in the distribution 
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of the said pleasure and enjoyments; when there 
happens to be a fair number of hard knocks to be 
patiently borne, such hard knocks detracting very 
considerably from the pleasures of one’s early days ; 
in these, and such like circumstances, it not unfre- 
quently comes to pass that a youth, especially if he 
be of an enterprising and inquisitive turn of mind, 
looks forward to going to school as to a happy day 
which will introduce him to new scenes and new 
society—a day which will see his release from the 
hard knocks and the monotony of his home life, and 
plunge him at once into an elysium of foot-ball, of 
cricket, and of twenty other boyish delights, And 
if there happen to be other and less pleasant visions 
in the background, and he cannot altogether close 
his eyes to certain doleful forebodings of long 
lessons, of horrible Latin and Greek grammars, and, 
worst of all, of that wicked old Doctor’s terrible 
cane; why, like a true philosopher, he looks at the 
bright side of the picture, thinking that it will be 
time enough to trouble himself about those other 
little inconveniences when they come across his 
path; and in this I think he is quite right. And 
hence, as I have said, it sometimes comes to pass 
that there are boys who leave home for school, 
although I think they will always form the exception, 
with but little regret, and with much of pleasurable 
anticipation of the joys in store for them. 
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But it was vastly otherwise with me; and I can 
truly say that the doleful day on which I left home 
for Dr. Searchall’s academy for young gentlemen, 
was a black Monday in the most unmitigated mean- 
ing of the term. I was an only child, living with my 
father in a quaint old house by the side of the sea, 
the darling of his widowed heart as he used to say to 
me, the solace and the comfort of his lonely life. 
I never knew my mother. She was younger—so 
they told me—than my father; and I believe his 
heart had nearly broken when he lost her within a 
year of their marriage. I know how he had loved 
her, for I remember now as though it were but 
yesterday, how, years after his great loss, he would 
hold me on his knee, and look long and wistfully 
into my face, stroking my hair all the while, and 
whispering softly to himself, ‘“ My darling’s hair! 
my darling’s eyes!” till the tears would come stream- 
ing down his face, as I nestled nearer to his heart, 
and wound my little arms closer and closer about 
his neck. 

I do not think I could ever make you understand 
how dear he was to me, or how as our days glided 
peacefully away in the little cottage by the side of 
the sea, my lonely life grew to be wound up in his— 
how he grew to be all in all to me, and I all in all 
to him. That sad, grave face, so solemn in its 
settled sorrow and so gentle in its nameless grief, is 
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before me as I write ; and though I would give all 
the world to look upon it once again, in very truth 
it could hardly be more real to me, or come before 
me in more vivid presence, than it does as I sit 
down to pen these simple words. There was a 
space of time when I was not only the idol of his 
heart, but a kind of plaything, to be fondled with . 
unceasing love, and watched with never-failing 
vigilance and care. And then there came another . 
epoch, when I had grown too big to be taken on his 
knee, to raise my face for him to kiss, to be told in 
words how dearly I was prized and loved above all 
treasure and above all price. But we understood 
each other none the less truly because a time had 
come when it was no longer fitting to seek to ex- 
press our thoughts in words. As we sat hand in 
hand, and looked into each others eyes in the 
solemn silence of a summer twilight, we knew well 
enough how two souls may grow into one; and how, 
without a spoken word, one heart may speak to 
another with a clearness and a force which no form 
of human language could everavail to fashion or put 
into shape. As I said just now, I do not think I 
can ever make you understand how dear, above all 
price, he was to me. He was father, mother, 
brother, sister—all in one to me; the treasure of my 
love, the companion of my life, the soother ofall its 
little sorrows, and the sharer of all its innocent 
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delights. A few months since, and I stood, after a 
long absence, above the grave in which I laid him 
many, many years ago; and as I stood there, silent, 
sad, and very lonely, in the solemn city of the dead, 
with the sound of the waves, as they broke gently on 
the distant shores, filling my ears the while, those 
large, sad eyes seemed to be looking into mine once 
more, and thrilling my very soul, as I sat once more 
in spirit at his feet, and held his hand, and gazing 
up into his poor, pale face, shrined him in my heart’s 
best love for evermore; as I spent upon him, and 
him alone, all the fresh affections of my boyish love, 
neither thinking nor caring for the future yet to 
come, so long as I could hold his hand in mine, and 
rest my face upon his knee, and feel in my inmost 
heart how much he was to me, and I to him—more, 
in truth, than all the world besides! 

I have thus briefly adverted to my childish days— 
not because I love to speak of these things, or 
because I care to put the memory of them into 
spoken words, but simply that I may make you un- 
derstand how it came to pass that the day of my 
departure for Dr. Searchall’s establishment was, in 
very truth, such a black and doleful day for me. 

My childhood had glided calmly and happily 
away. Rather more than the usual complement of 
childish maladies had fallen to my lot, and once I 
had to be taken away for some months to the south 
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of France; but, with these exceptions, the felicity 
of my childish days had been unchequered and un- 
shadowed, save by passing clouds which sometimes 
fell across the light of my life as I looked upon my 
father’s poor pale face, and saw that it grew paler 
every day, or as I noticed that his step grew more 
languid, and his voice more weak and gentle in its 
tones. But although I was old enough to notice 
these clouds, and to tremble at the presence of that 
indefinable something which I could not fail to per- 
ceive, and which, vague and distant as it was, was 
already rising on the horizon, and filling me with a 
strange and chilling dread, I was not old enough to 
understand and appreciate that the something at 
which I thus trembled and grew full of fear was 
Death—that Death which was to be brought home 
to me in all his terrors but too soon; and hence, 
these passing clouds hardly sufficed to render me 
unhappy, or to throw more than a momentary 
shadow across my path. 

But, as I grew up, the subject of my education 
naturally began to engross much of the attention of 
out little household. Up to this time I had made 
but small progress in learning, properly so called. 
My studies, which I had pursued entirely under my 
father’s direction, had been of a very desultory 
character; and, beyond a certain knowledge of 
literature; a taste, probably, more cultivated than 
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that of most boys of my age; and a certain talent 
for composition; I may say that I was wholly un- 
educated. I had no knowledge of those branches 
of learning which are both useful and absolutely 
necossary for thase who have to fight their way 
through the world by their own endeavours. Al- 
though my father had never spoken to me in direct 
language, I knew well enough that such would be 
my lot, and hence it was evident that it was high 
time for me to commence my education in earnest. 
Now, as we were not rich enough to engage a 
private tutor, and as my father declared himself 
unable to direct my studies any longer, the only 
resource left was forme to enter some public school, 
in order to finish my education. Since our return 
from France, my father had often hinted at this to 
me; but the very idea of a separation from him was 
so utterly painful to me, and I had shown my pain 
so clearly when the matter was mentioned, that he 
had ceased to press it on me. Now, however, it 
could be no longer neglected or passed over; and 
my father began to urge the subject upon me with a 
persistence which I could no longer withstand. 
When I protested that it would break my heart to be 
separated from him, he begged of me so earnestly, 
even so humbly, to submit for his sake, asking me 
whether I did not believe that he would feel the 
separation more than I should, but adding that he 
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was prepared to undergo it all for my sake, and be- 
cause it was absolutely necessary for my good, that 
I was fain to submit, although the thought never 
became one whit the less bitter; and had the matter 
been left to me, I firmly believe that I should have 
sacrificed education, future prospects, and every- 
thing else, rather than leave my father’s side for a 
single day. 

Fortunately for me, better counsels prevailed. 
After many tears and remonstrances on my part, 
after much coaxing and loving entreaty from my 
father, and after numberless inquiries and consulta- 
tions, it was finally determined that I should enter 
as a boarder in the house of Dr. Searchall, a gentle- 
man who kept a boarding school some forty miles 
away from us, and who had the reputation of being 
a good teacher, and at the same time a worthy, kind 
old man, who looked upon his pupils as his children. 
I believe, however, the principal recommendation 
of his school, in our eyes, was the fact that it was so 
_ near our old home, and that we should be within 
such a short distance of each other. Once our 
determination was formed, all was bustle and pre- 
paration for the departure from liome, which I need 
scarcely say was a great epoch in my life, and 
everything was ready, even to the packing of my 
trunk, two or three days before the one fixed for my 
departure. 
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CHAPTER II. 


OUR SCHOOL, OUR SCHOLARS, AND OUR DOCTOR. 


E have all heard a great deal about York- 
shire schools, I imagine, and what dens of 
crueltyand starvation they are—places where 
helpless boys are “taken in and done for,” in the 
fullest sense of the word, by savage masters and 
still more savage matrons of the ‘‘ Squeers” genus. I 
suppose the writers who have furnished us with these 
stories had all possible foundation for assertions 
which we should naturally find it very difficult to 
believe; and I am neither in a position, nor have I 
any intention, of calling their statements into ques- 
tion. I have not been employed as special pleader 
for the Yorkshire schoolmasters, and, even if the 
distinction had been offered me, I have no reason 
for supposing that I should have accepted it. All I 
have to say on the matter is, let every one speak as 
he finds; and for me, I can truly say, that I have 
nothing but pleasant memories of the Yorkshire 
school, for which I duly took my departure on the 
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appointed morning, and at which I as duly arrived 
on.the evening of the same day. 

After I had paid my respects with much trepida- 
tion to Dr. Searchall, the venerable head of the 
establishment, and after that gentleman had tried to 
cheer me up with a few kindly words of encourage- 
ment, which I sadly needed, for I was almost broken- 
hearted at leaving my father for the first time in my 

life; he, rightly enough divining that a friend of my 
own age would be my best comforter, handed me 
over to Charley Morley, a handsome, frank, and 
noble-looking lad, with bright blue eyes, and long, 
brown, curling hair, who was destined to be mixed 
up with my future life in a measure and degree of 
which neither he nor I had then the slightest or 
most distant idea. Charley took charge of me at 
once, and when we had left the doctor’s room pro- 
ceeded to initiate me into all the mysteries of the 
school; gave me in a short time a general history of 
all the boys; opened an account for me with the 
venerable Mrs. Downham, of whom I shall presently 
make more special mention; secured a bed for me 
in the dormitory in which he himself slept; stood 
to me like a man a little later on in a very eventful 
stage of my school-boy life, when he brought me, 
victorious and triumphant, out of my first fight with 
a great big bully, who was known in the school by 
tne derisive sobriquet of “The Game Cock;;” and, 
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in a word, discharged, in the most perfect and busi- 
ness-like manner, all the duties devolving upon him, 
as my protector and guardian angel, on my first © 
arrival at Dr. Searchall’s celebrated establishment 
for young gentlemen. 

I remember the old place well—a large straggling 
house, Atherby House it was called—that looked as 
if it had been built at half a dozen different times, 
which, I dare say, was the fact; the long schoolroom 
with its Norman arched doorway—and the dormitory 
windows with their iron bars, which gave those 
apartments rather a prison-like appearance, and 
which (I mear. the bars) might just as well have been 
taken away in as far as they were of any practical 
use. The playground extended from the front of 
the school to the public road, from which we were 
shut out by a couple of gates, with walls running on 
either side, quite low enough to be easily scaled by 
adventurous spirits bent on illicit visits to the village 
tart-shop, or even--proh pudor/—to the village house 
of public entertainment for man and beast. I must 
say that this latter feat was never attempted except 
by those turbulent and dreadnought fellows whom 
you will find in every school, as in every body of men, 
however collected; and, as they were generally found 
out (and whenever they were, the old doctor gave 
them very ample cause to remember the fact), these 
visits were of very rare occurrence. Not so with our 
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sallies to the dwelling of Mrs. Downham, a venerable 
matron, who was tart manufacturer in ordinary, and 
general purveyor of ‘‘ good stuff” to the young gen- 
tlemen of Dr. Searchall’s establishment. On one 
fixed day in each week the old lady was allowed to 
bring her delicacies into the playground, and we, 
having previously drawn our week’s allowance of 
pocket-money from the doctor, had full permission 
to feast on the aforesaid delicacies in as far as our 
somewhat limited means permitted us. This weekly 
festival, however, was by no means sufficient for 
those whose appetites craved for more frequent in- 
dulgence, and whose private means warranted them 
in the indulgence of these unrecognised desires ; 
hence, as the old lady resided within a very short 
distance of the school, and as it was well known that 
she had a constant supply of delicacies on hand, 
private excursions, altogether independent of, and 
in defiance to, the doctor's authority, were of no 
rare occurrence. The distance was only a few hun- 
dred yards, and a stone wall of moderate height, but 
quite high enough to conceal a small boy, ran by 
the side of the road the whole way between the gate 
of our playground and the mansion of Mrs. Down- 
ham. The “modus agendi” was very simple. The 
first thing was to finda “small boy” of sufficient 
natural intrepidity, or whose courage could be 
brought up to the required point by means of bribes, 
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&c., &c., to undertake the foraging expedition. It 
was generally not very difficult to find one of this 
description. Having received all the commissions 
which he was able or willing to undertake, he 
watched a favourable opportunity, and when the 
back of the porter, whose duty it was to attend the 
gate, was turned, he darted off like an arrow, under 
shelter of the friendly wall. It was easy enough to 
start, but by no means so easy to effect his re- 
entrance into the playground unperceived. Some- 
times the porter, who was by no means unprepared 
for these escapades, would miss a little fellow from 
the playground ; and, guessing very well from the 
anxiety which, try to hide it as we would, we 
could not help exhibiting, what was in the wind, 
would keep a very sharp eye upon the gate, and 
manage, by dint of clever manceuvres and unex- 
pected turns, to defeat all the system of signals by 
which we endeavoured to convey to the anxious 
youth, who was hiding himself behind the stone 
pillars of the gate, that the road was clear, and 
pounce upon the unfortunate wight at the very mo- 
ment of his entrance. At other times the doctor 
would most perversely take a turn down his garden, 
which ran side by side with our playground; and 
when he had arrived at the bottom of it, instead of 
turning back again, would proceed, our hearts beat- 
ing most anxiously all the while, to look leisurely 
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over the wall, and thus descry the culprit scudding 
along as fast as his legs could carry him, and as the 
load which he bore permitted. The capture in 
either case was inevitable, and the supremacy of law 
and order triumphantly vindicated by the confisca- 
tion ofthe smuggled goods and the exemplary pun- 
ishment of the unsuccessful smuggler, whose dismal 
yells and woeful supplications for mercy, whilst un- 
dergoing the said punishment, touched our hearts 
in more ways than one. We had lost our money— we 
had lost the articles purchased by our own hard 
savings—and compensation must be made, for this 
was apoint of honour with us, to the unfortunate 
youngster, for the sufferings and corporal pains 
which he had undergone for our sakes and in our 
service. 

We occasionally endeavoured to provide against 
some of these disasters, or, at all events, to alleviate 
the weight ofthe blow, by procuring our dainties 
on credit, as, in this case, we insisted upon the old 
lady, and she was far too sagacious to refuse, bear- 
ing halfthe loss. This system, however, had its 
inconveniences, for the old lady had a complicated 
way of keeping her accounts which was by no 
means satisfactory, and which it required a very 
acute intellect, indeed, to fathom. Day book or 
ledger were words which did not enter into her 
vocabulary, as she kept her accounts in a much more 
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primitive manner—by means of a Ļiece of chalk and 
a painted wall. A stroke on the wall was taken to 
indicate a tart purchased and not paid for; and the 
inconvenience of running an account with Mrs. 
Downham consisted in this, that no boy, when 
settling day came, was able to reconcile his own 
convictions as to the number of tarts he had con- 
sumed on credit with the marks on the wall against 
his name. My own dealings with her were quite as 
complicated as those of my school-fellows, and I 
must say, that, do as I would, I never could under- 
stand her accounts; and I believe the end of it all 
was, that I went away from the school owing her 
tenpence halfpenny, which debt I forgot to dis- 
charge in the hurry of my leaving. My only con- 
solation was the firm belief which I entertained, that 
the profits which she had derived from our mutual 
transactions were far more than sufficient to cover 
the debt. She enjoyed a monopoly in our regard ; 
and although the portion of water to ginger em- 
ployed in the manufacture of her beer was unusually 
large, and although it was whispered mysteriously 
amongst us that the “ treacle-stick” was rolled out 
by the unwashed hands of her husband, a very dirty- 
looking old man, she, like all monopolists, had her 
own way, and we were glad to obtain her commodi- - 
ties on any terms. 

Directly opposite to the gate stood the village 
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` church, raised on an elevation of some feet above 
the road which separated it from our playground. 
It was very old and venerable, and far too large for 
the congregation which in my young days assembled 
in it. On several parts of its walls, I remember very 
well that the armorial bearings of the “Percy” 
family were carved, and to this same family, the 
doctor sometimes informed us, the ruined castle at 
the other end of the village had belohged. These 
ruins were of considerable extent, and although the 
roof had, of course, long: since fallen in, the wallsin 
those days were not in very bad conditiongthe arched 
windows being nearly all perfect. The castle was a 
forbidden place to us; and on the few days on 
which we were allowed to spend an hour or two in 
the village, we were especially warned against ap- 
proaching even the field in which the ruins were 
situated. This prohibition was, as a general rule, 
observed by most of us; but, I need scarcely add, 
that the castle was the very first place to which some 
made their way; and the great feat of the school 
was, to walk all round the castle on the Zop of the 
ruined walls. It was a feat but rarely attempted, 
yet, once achieved, and the reputation of the daring 
adventurer was established beyond all cavil. I only 
witnessed the scene once. For several days before 
one of those occasions on which we were permitted 
to enter the village, is was whispered about amongst 
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a certain number of us, that Schofield would walk 
round the castle on that day. Accordingly, no 
sooner were we set at liberty, than away those who 
were in the secret hastened to the scene of the adven- 
ture. Schofield, a strong, active lad of sixteen or so, 
and the leader of everything that was daring or out of 
order in the school, prepared for his arduous task. 
He threw off his coat and vest, tightened the belt 
about his waist, and, after shaking hands all round, 
proceeded to climb the walls by means of the ivy 
with which they were covered, until he reached the 
top. It was a fearful task, and I remember that my 
blood ran cold in my veins as I stood looking at 
him, wishing with all my heart that I could close my 
eyes, and yet impelled by a strange fascination, 
which I could not conquer, to keep them open. 
The walls could not have been much less in some 
parts than ninety feet in height from the ground, 
and, of course, were only the thickness of the wall 
itself in width. I need not add that there was no 
protection of any kind, nor anything at which the 
adventurer, who essayed to traverse this terrible 
path, could catch in case of accident or giddiness. 
When our companion had reached the top of the 
wall he sat down on it, resting himself for a mo- 
ment, and wiping the sweat from his brow; he then 
cautiously raised himself to his feet, and, after 
waving his hand to us, began to pick his way, with 
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cautious steps, along the uncertain path before 
him. 

We watched him with straining eyes and beating 
heart. One false step, one moment’s giddiness, 
and he would have lain a shapeless writhing mass at 
our feet, and I need not say that not a sound which 
might in any way distract him escaped our lips, as 
we watched him picking his steps along the ruined 
walls Once or twice he stumbled heavily, and 
several stones which he had misplaced came rolling 
with a sullen thud upon the grass, and when this 
happened my heart beat within my breast till I could 
scarcely breathe. Still he kept on his way bravely, 
till he came to a kind of turret, which was built in 
one corner, and which impeded his further progress. 
This turret was open in front, and, in order to com- 
plete the circuit of the walls, it was necessary to 
enter it on one side, traverse the interior of it, and 
come out on the opposite side. This was always 
considered the most difficult part of the undertaking, 
inasmuch as it was only by clinging to the wall of 
the turret, and swinging round by mere force, whilst 
one foot alone could rest upon the wall, that it 
could be accomplished. The exit from was even 
more difficult than the entrance into this little 
tower, for the adventurer was obliged to come out 
backwards, and whilst one foot remained in the tur- 
ret to grope with the other till he felt the wall out- 
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side, and, of course, if he had for an instant 
relinquished the firm grasp of his hands upon the 
side of the turret, he must infallibly have fallen 
to the ground below. I remember having felt 
quite sick as I witnessed the efforts of our com- 
panion to make his footing sure, as he crept out 
ofthe tower in the manner I have described. It 
was a few seconds before he succeeded in planting 
his right foot upon the wall. When this was accom- 
plished, clinging with both hands to the side of 
the turret, he slowly drew his left foot out of it, and 
then, with a strong jerk, swung himself completely 
on to the wall outside, on which his right foot already 
rested. After this fearful exploit, hestood and rested 
for a few minutes, and then waving his hand to 
us, again continued his dangerous walk round the 
top of the ruined walls. He arrived safely at the 
place whence he had started, and commenced 
cautiously to descend by means of the ivy on the 
walls, We remained quite silent until he was within 
a safe distance of the ground, and then we broke 
into such shouts and huzzas as schoolboys alone 
can give. He was terribly pale when his feet once 
more touched the ground, and the sweat was pour- 
ing down his face, as he fell back, fainting and ex 

hausted, into our arms, whilst we crowded round him, 
and strove with each other who should be the first 
to shake him by the hand. I think the whole affair 
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had not occupied much short of an hour. As I have 
said, I only witnessed the feat once, and I have no 
desire to see it again; but I know that it was gene- 
rally done at least once each “half” by some fool- 
hardy fellow or other. 

I have been insensibly led away from the church 
and the churchyard of which I was speaking, when 
the incidental mention of the old castle carried me 
off, and I was fairly in the middle of this story before 
I recollected myself. The churchyard was the scene 
of some great battles between us and the boys of 
the village, which I remember very well. When the 
winter set in and a good fall of snow had come— 
and, by way of parenthesis, I may remark, that there 
were falls of snow in those days—we used to be all 
alive with the expectation of one of our regular 
battles. Sometimes, after messages of a highly 
inflammatory and provocative nature had been con- 
veyed to them, oftener without waiting for any mes- 
sage at all, the “ bumpkins,” as we derisively called 
them, assembled in strong force in the churchyard, 
under the command of an experienced general. In 
my time, the post of honour was held by the 
butcher’s boy, whilst Schofield took command of us. 
He proceeded to marshal his forces, assigning his 
position to each boy, that is, to each one old enough 
and strong enough for fighting purposes, whilst one 

or two scouts were despatched for the purpose of 
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hunting up all the little fellows who might be hiding 

themselves in out-of-the-way places, as they were 
required to manufacture the snow-balls, and make 
themselves generally useful in the ‘‘ powder-monkey” 
department. We were usually ready for active 
operations within ten minutes of the first appear- 
ance of the ““bumpkins” on the scene of action. 
There seemed to be a kind of tacit understanding 
that the first shot was to be fired by our general. 
When this had been done with all due solemnity, 
the fight commenced at once in“right good earnest, 
the “ bumpkins” sheltering themselves behind the: 
gravestones as much as possible, whilst we turned 
the walls on each side of our gates to the same pur- 
pose. Iam afraid the poor little powder-monkeys 
generally suffered the most severely, inasmuch as 
they were obliged to run backwards and forwards 
with supplies of ammunition, and were thus the 
most exposed of any of the combatants. Sometimes 
the butcher’s boy, perfectly heedless of the volley of 
balls which were fired at him, would advance to the 
front of the churchyard wall, and would dare us, 
with many taunting words, to come out and show 
ourselves like men, if we weren’t afraid of having our 
pretty faces spoiled, and that they would let us know 
what o’clock it was ; although what connection there 
could be between the clock and the conflict then 
raging, I could never fathom. Sometimes we were 
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too cautious to be thus entrapped from our barricade, 

and contented ourselves with pelting the butcher, 
until he was, perforce, obliged to retire under cover, 
half-smothered with snow. Sometimes, however, 
the taunts would be too gross to be patiently borne, 
and our general, having given the word to charge, 
the fight would grow hot and furious. I remember 
on one occasion that we sallied out, and, having 
scaled the churchyard wall, regularly drove our 
enemies from: the field, the butchers boy being 
carried off with a cut in his head, which told an ugly 
story of a stone in the centre of the ball which 
struck him. It is only fair to add, that, strong re- 
inforcements having arrived from the village, we 
were beaten back again, disputing the ground step 
by step, till we were obliged to take refuge ignomini- 
ously in the schoolroom, the windows of which were 
nearly all smashed by the “ bumpkins’” before they 
retired, whilst the features of many of us bore very 
evident marks of having suffered from more serious 
weapons than snowballs. It was but seldom, how- 
ever, that any ill-feeling of this kind was shown, as 
the contest was generally brought to a conclusion by 
the ringing of our large school-bell, a summons 
which none of us dared to disobey. The doctor him- 
self had several times essayed to bring the engage- 
ment to a conclusion by the weight of his own 
authority; but, I am sorry to say, the villagers did 
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not seem to have, by any means, such an exalted 
idea of his dignity as we entertained ; for, despite 
his pacific intentions, they hailed his appearance on 
the field of battle with such a volley of balls, as 
caused the old man to retreat, hatless and wigless, 
with a precipitancy quite unusual to him, and in a 
plight which by no means served to elevate him in 
our eyes. Hence, as “our” doctor was quite as much 
bent on maintaining his dignity as that other doctor 
who kept his hat upon his head whilst he conducted 
Charles II. and his courtiers, all, of course, un- 
covered, through his school, he took good care not 
unnecessarily to expose himself to any such degrada- 
tion in our eyes, and, for the future, when he thought 
the battle had raged long enough, for I verily be- 
lieve that he used to pretend unconsciousness of its 
existence for a certain time, he brought it to a termi- 
nation by the ringing of the aforesaid bell, and we 
were obliged to retire, unwillingly enough, followed 
by the jeers and shouts, not unmixed with a few part- 
ing shots, of our natural enemies, the “ bumpkins.” 

Poor old doctor! I owe him an apology for 
having so long delayed to devote a few words of this 
simple history tohim. I have nothing but kindly 
memories of him, nothing but kindly words to say of 
the fine old gentleman who was head master of our 
school, and who ruled us in the old-fashioned way. 
I see him now, in his old-fashioned gaiters and his 
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well-powdered wig, walking into the school with his 
cane under his arm, and taking his place at his desk. 
I hear his sonorous voice summoning his own 
“form,” and I can almost fancy myself once more 
standing before him in all the trembling anxiety 
attendant on an ill-learnt lesson. The doctor was 
one of the “old school,” who believed in “flogging,” 
and who reduced his theory to practice with a 
fidelity which would have satisfied the most scrupu- 
lous stickler for consistency between theory and 
practice. The theory of punishing English boys by 
shutting them up in solitary rooms, and other such 
like devices, had not been broached in the doctor’s 
day; and I am certain that if any such idea had 
been proposed to him, he would have laughed it to 
scorn. The doctor’s theory was, to feed us well, to 
make us study well, to encourage all kinds of hardy 
and manly games, and to make us look upon a liar 
oracoward as a despicable character, to be shunncd 
by all ofus. For idleness, for trickery of any kind, 
and for open violation of any of the school rules, 
the doctor’s one great remedy was a sound flogging. 
Moreover, I fancy he had an idea, that, considered 
in itself, flogging was a good thing, inasmuch as it 
served to make boys hardy and careless of pain. I 
might not be prepared to go all the way with the 
doctor; but I am by no means certain that his 
theory was not the right one after all; and that 
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when a boy had set authority at nought, or neglected 
to discharge his duty, it was not a great deal better 
to bring the x talionis into requisition, and recall 
the culprit to a sense of duty through the medium 
of a wholesome but temperate thrashing, than to 
lock him up in a solitary room, where, unless he 
were a boy of extraordinary high principle and reli- 
gious feeling, he would probably employ himself in 
brooding over his real or fancied wrongs, and in 
nursing the evil passions of his heart, However, I 
am getting into years now, and it may be that my 
- ideas are somewhat old-fashioned too, and hence I 
seek to force them upon no one. What I am 
certain is, that no boy of our school ever bore 
malice to the doctor on account of a flogging. He 
was a tall, powerful old man, and the stroke of his 
cane, as it came with a kind of a vicious whis-s-h 
through the air, was certainly not to be despised. I 
have seen stout boys, whose clothes had grown 
vastly too tight for them, go through extempore 
dances, more remarkable for agility than grace, to 
say nothing of an accompaniment of yells and howls 
of the most piercing description, as the doctor’s 
cane awoke them to consciousness on a drowsy 
summer’s afternoon, or brought an illicit séte-a-/é/e 
to an unexpected conclusion; but I never knew a 
boy whose feelings of resentment lasted longer than 
the smart of his caning; and I know that this is 
more than can be said of some boys, at least, who 
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have undergone the more modern punishment of 
solitary confinement. It was only the other day 
that a fine, honest English boy, who had been at 
school on the Continent for some time, declared to 
me, his honest English blood mantling in his face 
as he spoke, that he would rather take “a caning” 
every hour in the day, than be shut up for one single 
hour in the “ condemned cell,” as he called it ; and 
I must confess that I felt glad to find how well the 
generous feelings of his young heart and my own 
old-fashioned notions chimed together. I have ex- 
pressed the conviction that no boy was ever angry 
after a flogging from the doctor, and the reason of 
it was, because we believed in our hearts that the 
doctor never punished us except when we deserved 
it, because no one ever saw him flog a boy when he 
was angry, or saw him exceed due bounds; and, as a 
general rule, I believe that we dreaded the sage 
admonitions, the pathetic expostulations, and the 
touching remonstrances which accompanied each 
blow, a great deal more than the blows themselves. 
Even Schofield himself used to declare, perhaps 
with more force than eloquence “that he didn’t 
care a button for the thrashing, but that he couldn’? 
stand the preaching.” I once, and only once, saw 
a great boy, and he was an ill-favoured fellow, who 
had been expelled from another school, as it came 
out afterwards, turn upon the doctor, and (before he 
had recovered from the state of profound amaze- 
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ment into which such an unexpected act naturally 
threw him) seize his wig and send it flying to the 
other end of the schoolroom. It was an act which 
thrilled us with horror by its audacity, and although 
the poor old man certainly presented a ludicrous 


enough to pick up the wig and bring it timidly be- 
tween the tips of his fingers to its dishonoured owner, 
no one laughed. As an instance of how much we 
loved the doctor, Schofield and two or three more 
of the bigger boys were on their feet in the twin- 
kling of an eye, hastening to his assistance. In about 
the same space of time, the audacious culprit was 
stretched upon a desk, undergoing a castigation 
which I will not particularize more fully in this 
place, but which, I may add, caused him, at all 
events, to respect Jegitimate authority for the future. 

It was a great sight to see the old doctor on a 
Sunday, as he took his place at the head of the 
dinner-table, and proceeded to carve the huge joint 
of roast beef, which, with plum-pudding, always 
constituted our Sunday dinner. I think he suffered 
from gout or some other affection of the kind, and 
hence he did not look so well when walking; but 
see him at table, his fine, massive countenance 
breaking into a genial smile, as he looked kindly 
down the long line of boys whom he ruled with 
vigorous yet withal gentle hand, and the sight was 
as pleasant a one as you could well see. 
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Perhaps the least genial recollection of the kind- 
hearted old man is connected with the homilies or 
exhortations which were supposed to be adapted to 
our special use, and which he delivered to us on a 
Sunday evening. It wasn’t in the nature of things 
that we could take much interest in these discourses, 
extending, as they sometimes did, over more than an 
hour; but we strove our best to listen attentively, 
for, somehow, we could not help feeling that the 
old man was in earnest. Sometimes, he was even 
affecting. Whenever there happened to be more 
disorder in the school than usual, he would bring 
forward his never-failing argument, founded upon 
the remorse we should feel if news should come 
that our parents had died whilst we were engaged 
in disorder or disobedience. I am not going to say 
a word in defence of the doctor’s orthodoxy, for God 
has been very good to me since then, and I know 
many things now of which I was ignorant in those 
days. I do not mean to deny that the doctor 
might have founded his argument on much higher 
ground—I am merely relating the fact, and I know 
that this appeal of the doctor’s to our better, if not 
our holier feelings, was seldom without its effect. I 
believe the old man did his best, as far as he knew, 
to make good men of us, by making us truthful, 
honest, conscientious boys; by discountenancing 
everything that was mean or unworthy, and by en- 
deavouring to make us always act on a principle of 
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honour. As I have said, I have nothing but kindly 
memories of the kind old man, who was ever a pru- 
dent counsellor and a true friend to me. I don’t 
know that I ever wilfully incured his displeasure, for 
I never forgot, I never could forget Aim who was 
wearing out his life in the lonely little cottage by 
the sea-side, and whose very existence was so wound 
up in my well-doing. I have not much to say, God 
knows, for my youthful days; but this at least I can 
say—that I was faithful, with all my heart and soul, 
to the promise which I made him, that never 
thought, nor word, nor act of mine, should add one 
tittle to his heavy load. This promise was ever 
before my mind, influencing and giving a tone to 
my whole life, with its circle of actions, and render- 
ing me one of the quietest and most orderly of the 
doctor’s pupils. There were several boys who 
passed through the school without having felt the 
sting of the doctor's cane, and I believe that I was 
one of the number. Hence, I might fear that my 
humble tribute to the doctor’s worth was not alto- 
gether unprejudiced, did I not feel convinced that 
there was not a pupil in the school whose admira- 
tion was less dcep, or his affection for the good old 
man less warm, than my own; not one who would 
not most willingly and most earnestly add his testi- 
mony to mine, 


SORROW. 


isn — 


DEEP OW many a heart that once was light, 
And strong in its young pride, 
That stood as firm as some brave oak 
Upon the mountain’s side, 
Hath felt the lightning’s withering flash, 
When all its glory fled, 
And left it but a leafless thing, 
With branches sere and dead— 
A sad memorial of the past, 
Of glory that hath been, 
Of happy days and sunny hours 
Which loving hearts have seen : 
Thus sorrow rends, with savage hand, 
Each fond, each well-loved tie, 
And leaves us oft one only wish, 
One only hope—to die! 


Che Legend of St. Edward, 


AND 


THE IRISH CRIPPLE. 


THE beautiful and interesting legend which is the subject 
of this simple poem, is related by William of Malmesbury, St. 
Aélred, Brompton, and several other old chroniclers. 

St. Edward died on the 5th of January, 1066, and was cano- 

nized by Pope Alexander III. in 1161. 
His sainted relics repose in Westminster Abbey, uncared for, 
and almost unknown, except to the faithful few who contrive 
to kneel, now and again, for a few brief moments, at his shrine, 
and pray for the speedy advent of those days of faith whose 
return this holy king is said to have prophesied. 


The Legend of Edward the Confessor 


AND 


THE CRIPPLE. 


I. 


N the days when good king Edward 
he Held in his royal hand 
The sceptre of fair England’s isle, 
And ruled a willing land, 
A strange and wondrous story 
Was passed from man to man— 
A tale to fill men’s minds with dread, 
And thus that story ran :— 


II. 


One bright September morning, 
Around the palace door, 

A mighty crowd had gathered them 
Of nobles and of poor; 
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The Saxon and the Norman 
Were there in gallant show: 
Such goodly sights we seldom see 

In England now I trow. 


Ill. 


But the Saxon brows were clouded, 
To see the stranger band ; 

For Saxon little loved, I ween, 
The Norman in his land. 

While the Norman view’d the Saxon 
With a proud and haughty eye, 

As they throng’d around the palace gate, 
To see the king pass by. 


IV. 


Out spake a Norman dandy, 
And bitter was his sneer : 
«What, ho! Sir Saxon knights,” he cried, 
« What doth this reptile here ? 
Have you no choicer treasure, 
To greet your monarch’s sight, 
Than a foul and loathsome leper, 
Who festers in the light ?” 


And the Cripple. 


V. 


The Saxons looked around them, 
With fierce and angry glare, 

And Saxon hands were on sword hilts, 
And Saxon blades were bare. 

But the Norman smil’d more proudly, 
And only waved his hand | 

To where, with still more eager press, 
The poor had ta’en their stand, 


VI. 


And there, upon the very step, 
Close to the palace door, 
A loathsome thing had laid him down, 
A cripple, foul and poor. 
His limbs were cramped and uséless, 
Nor force, nor strength had he; 
The human form, in very truth, 
In him you scaroe might see. 


VII. 


While the Saxons gazed in anger 
Upon the cripple’s form, 
And the scowling brow began to show 
The gathering of the storm, 
6 
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The palace gate flew open— 
From out its portals wide, 

The chamberlain came pacing forth, 
With slow and stately stride. 


VIII. 


And first, upon the cripple 
He looked with angry eye :— 

‘What means thisfoolery? Quick, begone! 
The king is passing by— 

Nor, surely, on his palace step 
His eye shall fall on thee! 

Quick, bear him off! What, ho! the king! 
Down, nobles, on your knee !” 


IX, 


The cripple prayed him sorely, 
And by his Maker’s name, 
To leave him where the king might look 
Upon his wasted frame: 
“From Rome itself,” he pleaded, 
“A message do I bring; 
That message I, this very day, 
Must give unto the king.” 
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x, 


The Saxons scarcely listened— 
Well might the cripple pray, 

As they seized him with unloving hand, 
To clear him from the way ; 

And all was in confusion, 
And natght but strife to see, 

When, lo! the cry—“ The king! the king! 
Down, subjects, on your knee |” 


XI. 


And, lo! the good king Edward 
Hath stepped from out his door, 

And, first of all, his glance, I wot, 
Was cast upon the poor. 

With stately grace he greeted 
The nobles of his land; 

But round his door, he most did love 
To see the poor ones stand. 


XII. 


His step, so calm and kingly, 

Doth fit him well, I trow ; 
And well doth England’s crown beseem 
His calm, majestic brow,— 
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And none shall tell the grandeur 
That shone upon his face, 

And made the Saxons prize so much 
Its beauty and its grace. 


XIII. 


The Saxons loved king Edward, 
They loved his face to see: 

Quick, Saxon knight, and Norman, too, 
Were down on bended knee; 

But they looked with awe upon him, 
On the beauty of his brow, 

And whispered that his time was short, 
That God was with him now. 


XIV. 


For it had gone amongst them 
His time was drawing nigh ; 

And well, I ween, they heard the news 
With weeping and with sigh. 

And they prized him yet more dearly 
For the shortness of the space 

They still might keep his royal form, 

So full of heavenly grace. 
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XV. 


The king was scarce amongst them 
Ere he heard the cripple’s cry : 

And quick his royal glance had caught 
The cripple’s longing eye; 

Nor heeded he the chamberlain, 
Nor listened to his tale; 

For, ’gainst them all, the cripple’s cry 
Did with the king prevail. 


XVI. 


He stooped him to the cripple, 
And took him by the hand : 
“Why, Muradoc, my own poor child, 
Thou’rt welcome to my land. 
They told me thou wert praying 
At Peter’s holy shrine: 
What seekest thou on English soil, 
Or what of me and mine ?” 


XVII. 


The cripple gazed upon him, 
And dragged him to his feet, 
And looked into his mild blue eyes 
That did his glances meet ; 
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Nor Saxon knight, nor Norman, 
Might stay him speaking now, 

Nor turn away the looks he cast 
Upon the monarch’s brow. 


XVIII. 


“My good and gracious master, 
A message do I bring, 
From Peter’s shrine, from Peter’s self, 
To England’s holy king. 
Five times I’ve dragged me weary, 
To ask of Peter’s care, 
To free me from my heavy cross, 
To listen to my prayer. 


XIX. 


“ And hearken, king, I pray thee! 

For, what I now endure, 

And all my ills, doth Peter say, 
Shall find a speedy cure, 

When, on his back, great England’s king 
My crippled form shall take, 

And bear me to yon altar’s foot, 
For God and Peter’s sake.” 
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XX. 


When the nobles heard him speaking, 
I wot they raised a shout ; 

And pressing round him, fiercely sought, 
To drive the cripple out. 

But the good king waved them backwards, 
And raised his tearful eye, 

And greeted with his bended head 
The message from on high. 


XXI. 


He stooped him down full lowly, 
To where the cripple lay: 

What thoughts possess’d the lookers on, 
I scarce should dare to say, 

As, with his own right royal hands, 
He raised him from the ground, 

And round his own right royal neck 
The cripple’s arms he wound, 


XXII. 


Then some did laugh out loudly, 
And some did jeer and scoff, 

To see proud England’s noble king 
Thus bear a beggar off. 
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But their scoffs he little heeded, 
Nor aught that they might say, 


-As to Westminster's holy shrine 


He humbly took his way. 


XXIII. 


_ The king had scarce ten paces 


His loathsome burden borne, 

Ere a wondrous sight fell on men’s eyes, 
That bright September morn— 

For the cripple’s joints were loosened, 
His flesh grew clean and fair; 

But still the king‘kept on his way, 
Wrapped in his silent prayer. 


XXIV. 


The gazers saw the wonder, 
And fearful grew each eye; 
And down upon their knees they went, 
To let the king pass by. 
The laugher stayed his laughter, 
And, prostrate on the sod, 
The scoffers all were fain to fall, 
And praise the living God. 
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XXV 


To the altar of Westminster 
The king still sped his way ; 

Nor paused until, with careful hand, 
His burden there he lay. 

But his face was shining strangely, 
As he bade the cripple stand, 

And walk abroad, that all mizht see 
The work of God’s right hand. 


XXVI. 


The cripple stood before them, 
Nor any man might know 
The loathsome and the hideous form 
In health’s recovered glow. 
And the hearts of all were swelling, 
As they gazed upon the sight ; 
Whilst many marked round Edward's brow, 
A soft and wondrous light. 


XXVII. 


He knelt before the altar, 
For yet a little while; 

And yet his face grew brighter still, 
With that unearthly smile. 
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“My Lord, my God, my Master,” 
They heard him softly say, . 

“Of all thy gifts, I thank thee most 
For this, thy gift, to-day.” 


XXVIII. 


His people pressed around him, 
And strove to kiss his feet, 

And loving words from loving lips, 
King Edward well might greet. 

But he heeded not their praises ; 
His face all crimson shone, 

As passing out, he pointed up 
To God’s eternal throne. 


XXIX. 


Three months had scarcely sped them, 
= With fleeting haste along, 

And Westminster’s high vaulted roof 
Was ringing with the song, 

As countless lips Te Deum sang, 
In one harmonious swell, 

And countless hearts were raised to God, 
The tale f love to tell. 
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XXX. 


1 wof that good king Edward, 
TEE consecration day, 

Had waitcé with a longing heart ; 
f£.nd now I scarce may say 

What thcugLts are burning in him, 
As icuder swells the song, 

As, through the fretted aisles, it peals 
Its solemn strains along. 


XXXI, 


But the hciy rite is over, 
And ¥:s fece is all alight, 

As good king Edward strives once more 
To look upon the sight : 

On the aitar shining fairly, 
Ou the windows with their sheen, 

And the iretted aisles, and vaulted roof— 
A goodly sight I ween. 


XXXII, 


The vested priests are waiting, 
The clergy and the lay, 

Till good king Edward, from his seat, 
Shall take his royal way ; 
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And the long procession forming, 
Waits but the royal nod ; 

But Edward’s face grows strangely pale— 
His eyes are raised to God. 


XXXIII. 


One look he casts around him, 
Once more he strives to stand, 
To clergy, knights, and nobles, all, 
Once more he waves his hand ; 
And then the smile grows brighter, 
And brighter still his eye, 
As e’en before the altar’s foot 
He lays him down to die. 


XXXIV. 


What weeping and what wailing, 
What blanching of each face, 

What hurrying out of eager feet, 
With hot and frantic pace ; 

With the moaning of his poor ones, 
Who had ever loved him well, 

Is more than feeble pen like mine 
May now presume to tell. 
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XXXV. 


In the darkness of the winter, 
In its coldness and its gloom 
With heavy hearts they brought him, 
And laid him in his tomb : 

In the shadow of the chancel, 
Where holy monks might pray, 
They left him in the peace of God— 

He sleepeth there to-day. 


XXXVI. 


O’er the ashes of king Edward 
A glorious shrine they raise— 

A shrine where Englishmen might knee:, 
And sing the song of praise: 

For the memory of king Edward 
They cherished long, I trow; 

Nay, at that shrine, but all dy stealth, 
You find them even now. 


XXXVII, 


They have stripped the costly altar, 
The shrine have pillaged too; 
Oh, evil days, when English hands 

Such evil work might do! 
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When the shrine of good king Edward 
Was hack’d, and hew’d, and torn— 
Oh! evil days, again I cry, 
When deeds like these were born. 


XXXVIII. 


Yes, England, thou art mighty ! 
Thy sons are great in war; 
Thy navies ride a thousand seas, 
And bear thy flag afar: 
But, of all thy boasted treasures, 
No greater one is thine, 
If thou dids’t know it, than the spot 
Where stands king Edward’s shrine. 


XXXIX. 


Thy monarchs, too, are mighty ; 
On their realms the setting sun 

His shadow dark doth never cast, 
As still he travels on : 

But, are they half so mighty, 
Or half so grand to see, 

As good king Edward bending him 
Down to the cripple’s knee ? 
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XL. 


Thy thoroughfares are crowded 
With many a busy throng; 

Sometimes, to that old abbey, yet, 
There sweepeth it along 

A coronation’s pageant, 
With knight, and lord, and king, 

’Mid shouts that make t!ıe abbey’s nooks 
With notes of welcome ring. 


XLI. 


But, very much I doubt me, 
If sight be ever seen, 

One half so grand, as in that street 
In bygone days hath been ; 

When Edward bent him lowly 
Down on his royal knee, 

And took the cripple on his back— 
A wondrous sight to see ! 


XLII. 


And bore him to the altar, 
And laid him gently down, 

And reck’d the cripple’s newborn strength 
More precious than his crown: 
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Edward the Confessor. 


More precious than his jewels, 
Or the sceptre in his hand: 

A dearer gift to give to God 
Than England’s fairest land. 


XLIII. 


‘ But, spite of pillaged altar, 


And spite of pillaged shrine, 

Oh, England ! dear Saint Edward’s fief! 
Bright days shall yet be thine ; 

And English knees shall bend them, 
And not by stealth, at night, | 

But, with Te Deum swelling, 
With altar blazing bright, 

With countless thousands praying 
Before Saint Edward’s shrine, 

And thanking God for faith restored— 
Oh, may this lot be mine! 

If we this sight may witness, 
Nor you, nor I, may say; 

Yet, may we both Saint Edward beg 
To speed this happy day. 


Gum Bowman: 


OR, 


COMING RIGHT. 


Com Homan; or, Coming Right, 


sow 


CHAPTER I. 


TOM BOWMAN. 


ROM the inspired penman, who tells us that 
p| man lives but a short time, and, living, is 
Al] filled with many miseries—that he cometh 
forth like a flower and is destroyed—that he fleeth 
like a shadow, and never continueth in the sare 
state—down to one who, in our time, has written, 


that— 


“Still on it creeps, 
Each little moment at another’s heels, 
Till hours, days, years, and ages are made up 
OF such small parts as these, and men look back, 
Worn and bewildered, wond’ring how it is ”— 


how many wise, how many touching, how many 
stirring, and but too true sentences have been penned 
regarding the shortness of man’s life upon earth, 
and the mutability of all human things! Many of 
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us, perhaps, have scarcely reached that somewhat 
indefinite period known as the prime of life; and, 
yet, where are the friends of our early days ? where 
are those who sat on the same bench with us at 
school, who studied their Virgil and Cicero in the 
same class with ourselves, who shared in all our 
boyish diversions, and who, so far as man could 
judge, seemed to have as strong a grip upon life 
as ourselves ? Alas, for the old, old story? The 
flower has been destroyed, and the shadow has 
flitted by; the silver thread has been broken, and 
the golden fillet has been rent in twain. We, our- 
selves, are still plodding on with weary, and, it may 
be, with faltering steps; now up and now down; 
and, spite of all our efforts, scarcely able to hold 
our own in the battle of life, till there are times 
enough when, were it God’s will, we could almost 
envy those who started in the race with ourselves, 
but who beaten down and discomfited, broken 
utterly and hopelessly, have long since disappeared 
for ever from the course, but too glad to close their 
. eyes upon the world, in the blessed hope of opening 
them again in that betier land where there shall 
be no more hunger or thirst, no more suffering or 
pain, and where God, leading His children to the 
fountains of the waters of life, shall wipe away for 
evermore the tear of sorrow from the eyes which 
have wept their fill. When we were boys at school, 
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how glibly the old proverb used to run upon our 
tongue, Tempora mutantur, et nos mutamur cum illis— 
Times are changed, and we are changed with them; 
but it is only when year has followed year, with such 
rapid succession that age is upon us almost before 
we had begun to think of its approaches, that we 
fully appreciate that times indeed are changed, and 
that we are changed with them. Not that I think 
there is anything in this to make an honest, simple- 
hearted man melancholy or sad. There are times 
when my thoughts wander away to the past, and 
when the bygone years come before my mind so 
vividly, that, for the moment, I seem to feel the 
earnest pressure of hands which have long since 
turned to dust, and to hear the sound of voices 
that long years ago spoke their last word upon 
earth ; and, as I wake with a start from my reverie, 
I know I should be less than a man if I did not 
find the tear trembling in my eye, if I did not 
find my heart beating somewhat more quickly than 
usual within my breast, if I could think without 
emotion of the graveyards where I saw true and 
faithful friends laid to their long, last rest. But 
such thoughts do not make me melancholy— 
God forbid. I suppose there are few of us, who, at 
one time or another, have not lost a dear and faith- 
ful friend. But, if we were faithful to him in life, 
and if, at the last solemn moment, as we clasped his 
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hand for the last time, and whispered into his ear 
our burning words of hope, of love, of trust eternal 
in the tender mercies of Him to whose bosom he 
was hastening, we also bade him remember, that 
as we had been faithful to him in life, as we were 
faithful to him in death, so, too, with a fidelity that 
should never swerve, with a loving remembrance that 
should never grow cold, would we be faithful to his 
memory evermore—lI think there is nothing to make 
us sad or melancholy in the recollection of such a 
scene. Such scenes should but remind us of the 
day that is to come for ourselves. They should but 
stir us up to do our duty all the more earnestly, 
all the more honestly, all the more faithfully, in that 
state of life in which God’s good providence has 
placed us; that so, when our brief span is exhausted, 
we may, in the trusting assurance of duty faithfully 
and truly done, close our eyes upon a world that, 
at its best, was never more than a place of exile— 
that so, we may rejoin those whose fight was shorter 
than our own—those who were summoned to their 
rest and their reward long before ourselves. They 
should but remind us that time is passing onwards 
with its never-flagging steps—that every day the world 
is slipping more and more surely from beneath our 
feet—that every day which is added to the past does 
but make the inevitable end one day nearer for usall. 

But, to put an end to these vague abstractions, I 
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think, in all sober earnestness and reality, that no- 
thing will so forcibly remind a man of the flight of 
time, and of the mutability of all human things, as a 
work such as that which I have entered upon in 
commencing this tale. You will understand more 
clearly what I mean, when I tell you that, at the 
very commencement, I must ask you to go back 
with me in imagination, I won’t say to the beginning 
of the present century, but, at all events, toa period 
when it was still comparatively young. If, as a 
necessary consequence of such a request, it follows 
that I, the narrator of this history, am getting on in 
life, what can I do but confess the fact (I was going 
to say the melancholy fact, but I retract), and re- 
mind you that my grey hairs and my growing years 
may possibly be my misfortune, but that they, cer- 
tainly, are not my fault, inasmuch as I am in no way 
responsible for them. Yes, I must ask you to go 
back with me a good many years, to the time when 
England was only just recovering from her long 
fears of Napoleon and the threatened French in- 
vasion, and when Waterloo was just as fresh in 
men’s minds as Inkerman and Balaclava are in our 
own. I must ask you to accompany me (always in 
imagination) to one of the northern counties of 
England, let us say, Yorkshire. The time is five 
o’clock on a bright summer’s afternoon, and the 
place is a quiet country village in the very heart of 
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that rich and luxuriant county. The hay harvest is 
all over, and the reaping of the fields of waving corn 
has fairly commenced. Men, women, and children, 
areall out engaged on the work. None are left at home 
except the old and infirm, so that the village has 
quite a deserted look; and nothing breaks the still- 
ness of the scene except that indescribable hum 
which sounds at once so soothingly and so plea- 
santly on a summer’s afternoon, telling, as it does, of 
all nature at peace and rest, except, perhaps, the 
busy bee, which flits so unceasingly about the 
flowers, and the varied insects, which seem to find 
it almost too much trouble on this drowsy evening 
to give out their usual hum or drone. Through the 
midst of the village there runs a small river, and all 
the cows of the parish, that can manage to make 
their way to it, are standing up to their knees in the 
stream, although they also seem too lazy to drive 
away, with a sweep of their long tails, the flies which 
torment them so unmercifully. Presently, the rec- 
tor and his wife drive by in a low carriage drawn by 
two handsome ponies. The rector drives at a very 
leisurely pace, whilst his wife lounges comfortably at 
his side. A groom in a very smart livery sits in a 
little seat behind, bolt upright, and with his arms 
folded upon his breast. He looks decidedly ill at 
ease, and as if he would very much prefer to imitate 
the more comfortable position of his mistress, if the 
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proprieties of life and the dignity of groomship 
would permit such an unheard-of innovation. The 
rector is a small, thin man, with grey haiy, and with 
a pale and fretful, but, withal, intellectual face. He 
was educated for the bar, but the rectory of Atherby 
becoming vacant, and the presentation belonging to 
a member of his family, who offered it to him, he 
forsook the bar, at which, it must be confessed, he 
had not attained a very high position, and entered 
the Church. When I have added that he is the 
younger son of an earl, who was very glad te have 
him thus provided for, the rectory of Atherby being 
worth some two thousand a year, I have said all that 
is required in this place concerning him. The lady 
who lounges with such an aristocratic air at his side 
is a very different personage. She is very tall, 
and of commanding presence Her large Roman 
nose tells of high breeding, whilst every gesture and 
movement show that she is one who is accustomed 
to move among the upper circles of society. How- 
ever, like many another member of the upper ten 
thousand, her fortune was scarcely equal to her 
blood, and report says she was glad enough to 
accept the rector of Atherby when he made her an 
offer of his hand. It is not to be supposed that the 
high-born rector and his aristocratic wife immure 
themselves the whole year round in such an out-of- 
the-way place as Atherby. The rector has no such 
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overstrained notions of duty as this would imply. 
He deems that he has done all that can possibly be 
expected of him, when he has paid ninety pounds a- 
year to a curate, who has to undertake all the work 
of the parish, and maintain himself and family on 
this wretched stipend. Of course the rector cannot 
help it, if the poor curate is half-starved in his 
efforts to keep up the appearance of a gentleman on 
the income of an upper servant. The rector only 
follows the ordinary custom, which he, surely, is not 
called upon to interfere with; moreover, does he 
not come down to Atherby in the autumn, when the 
London season is over, and assist in the work of the 
parish by preaching every second Sunday? Does 
he not distribute soup twice a week during the 
winter season, and how can he help it, if the people 
are so ungrateful as to stigmatize his charity as 
“dirty slop,” and declare that it is made out of 
a sheep’s head boiled in an unlimited quantity of 
water? The common people have always been pro- 
verbially ungrateful, at least so say the rector and 
his wife, and they ought to know something about 
the matter. I am afraid the gossips of Atherby are 
more than usually free with their tongues, as there 
is not one of them who is not ready to swear that 
the rectors wife is a “Tartar,” whatever that may 
mean, and that she leads the rector a weary life of it. 
At all events she contrives, during the three or four 
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months of their annual visit to Atherby, to stir up 
against herself an amount of spite and ill-will 
which last the whole year through, and which find 
expression in a thousand acts of rancour and mis- 
chief. And yet, poor lady, perhaps she is scarcely 
to blame. It is not in the nature of things that she 
should understand the habits or the feelings of the 
humble folk who form her husband’s flock; and 
hence, when she carries her aristocratic airs into 
their lowly cottages, and speaks to them with a 
hauteur which they bitterly resent, and with a 
shrinking and repugnance, not to say disgust, which 
she scarcely takes the trouble to conceal, she is, 
perchance, more to be pitied than blamed. It has 
never entered into her mind to conceive that the 
poor man is as proud and as independent in his own 
way as the king upon his throne ; and hence, if she . 
grates against these feelings of the cottagers of 
Atherby till they scowl upon her with fierce and 
angry looks as she passes along the village street, 
and fasten the door of their houses as they see her 
approach, she is certainly to be pitied almost as 
much as she is to be blamed. I dare say, when she 
is whirling about in her well-appointed carriage 
through the streets of London, she is quite at home ; 
but when she comes down to Atherby, and tries to 
play the country rector’s wife, she is sadly out of 
place. It is one of the great mistakes of her life—a 
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mistake all the more grievous because she does not 
perceive it. As I am introducing youto Atherby for 
the first time, I am quite glad, for the credit of the 
village, that all the people are out in the fields 4s the 
rector and his lady drive through the one straggling 
street, because you are thus spared the scowling 
looks and the angry expressions which I am afraid 
always greet their appearance. A moment more and 
they are out of sight, and the same drowsy stillness, 
which was broken for a few minutes by their ap- 
pearance, has again settled upon the scene, but it is 
only for a second or two. Opposite the old village 
church stands a pile of ivy-covered buildings, which 
at once attracts the eye of the visitor by its quaint 
and comfortable look. This is the famous Atherby 
School, of which you have already heard, and, as the 
. church clock strikes the hour of five, the door of the 
school-raom is thrown open, and the scholass come 
trooping out with a shout which rings through the 
quiét evening sky, and has such an effect on the 
cows in the stream below, that, with tails erect, they 
scamper off in all directions as fast as ever they ean 
trot; so fast, indeed, that old Gaffer Oates, whois hob: 
bling by on two sticks, opines that they'll do them- 
selves a mischief, that they will; and causes the same 
old Gaffer, as he watches with evident anxiety 
and perturbation of mind, the antics and gyrations 
of his own particular beast, to exclaim more than 
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once: “ Drat them there boys, they’re allas a-doing 
some mischief or other. If Pd my way, T’d 
make ’em shout to another tune, that I wad;” and 
as, at this juncture, Gaffer Oates’ cow, in the ex- 
citement of the moment, proceeds to make a furious 
and unprovoked assault upon an unoffending beast 
which is grazing peacefully on the river’s brink, I am 
afraid the old gentleman’s language becomes far too 
` emphatic to bear repeating in the pages of a book 
like this. 

But while Gaffer Oates is shaking his stick in im- 
potent rage, now in the direction of his own light- 
minded and ill-conducted cow, and now in the 
direction whence the joyous shouts which have pro- 
duced such an unexpected effect, are borne on the 
still summer air; ignorant and heedless of the old 
man’s anger, the scholars of Atherby School are 
pressing, in all the buoyancy of early youth, through 
the old Norman arched doorway of the school-room, 
and spreading themselves in groups, according to 
their different tastes, through the large and level 
playground which runs down from the school- 
buildings to the public road, from which, however, 
it is cut off by a high wall and a couple of hand- 
some iron gates. Just inside these gates there is a 
small lodge, in which the porter resides. At the 
period of which I write, this office was held by avery 
cross-grained old fellow, who had fought at Waterloo 
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and who, having left one of his legs on the field of 
battle, had been obliged to avail himself of the re- 
sources of science, which had supplied him with a_ 
limb of wood in place of that which he had sacri- 
ficed for the good of his country. I am afraid that 
we boys were far from appreciating as we ought 
old Peter’s heroic efforts to keep us out of the 
clutches ofthe French; for, instead of looking 
upon his wooden leg with an eye of veneration, we 
were constantly casting it in his teeth, metaphori- 
cally, of course, in the shape of an opprobrious nick- 
name, ‘‘ Old Timber Toes,” which was sometimes 
shouted through the playground till Peter was driven 
to the very verge of desperation. Between Peter and 
the schoolboys, therefore, the common state of affairs 
was one of war, subject, however, to truces of longer 
or shorter duration; as when Peter, being in more 
than ordinary good humour, would bring out a chair 
to the door of his lodge, and tell us wonderful 
stories of the Peninsular war and the great battle of 
Waterloo. At these times Peter was in high favour; 
and as he never told a story without introducing 
Field Marshal the Duke of Wellington, and what 
the Duke said to him, Peter, on certain memorable 
occasions, for the moment we looked upon Peter as 
a very great man indeed, and one who had been in 
intimate relations with the hero oftheage. On this 
particular afternoon, Peter seems to be in one of his 
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worst humours, as he stands just inside his door, 
and watches the Atherby scholars forming into par- 
ties, according to the game in which they intend 
to take part. However, it is neitherto Peter in his 
bad humour, nor to the seventy or eighty boys, of all 
ages and sizes, who are dispersed through the play- 
ground, that I wish to direct your attention, but to 
the three youths who have just issued from the 
school-room, and who are advancing, arm in arm, 
towards the iron gates. Both from their size and 
the respect with which the smaller boys make way 
for them to pass, you see at a glance that they are 
amongst the seniors of the school. The one in the 
middle will, probably, arrest your gaze in the first 
place. The large, dark eyes ; the magnificent, black, 
curling hair; the beautiful proportions of the neck, 
which is shown to advantage by the turn-down collar 
and the loose blue tie ; the aristocratic pose of the 
head ; and the gracefulness and ease of every motion 
of his well-knit and handsome figure, combine to 
produce a form on which you will certainly look for 
a second time. His complexion is of a rich, deep 
brown, telling at once of robust health, and 
of constant participation io cricket, bathing, and 
all manly sports. As they advance towards the gates, 
at some remark made by one or other of his compa- 
nions, he breaks out into a loud, hearty laugh, and 
as you look upon him, his face all mantling with 
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pleasant smiles, and his teeth shining like two rows of 
pearls, I think you would have to travel many a 
mile ere you met a handsomer or more gallant- 
looking fellow than Tom Bowman. He is about 
eighteen, and has been at Atherby school for the last 
four years. Heis the eldest son of a gentleman of - 
good birth, who holds some high position or other 
in India, and it issaidthat Tom will be immensely 
rich. At present he has ten times as much pocket- 
money as any other boy in the school,” and he 
spends it with the liberality of a prince. 

Whilst a more honorable and gentlemanly fellow 
than Tom was never born, you will, perhaps, not be 
much astonished to hear that he is at the head 
of all the fun and all the mischief carried on in 
Atherby school. No game of cricket in the summer, 
nor of footballin the winter, could possibly be formed 
unless Tom led one of thesides. Ifthe village lads 
are to be engaged in combat, he must surely head 
the Atherby scholars to the field of war. Tom is a 
particular favourite with the smaller boys, for woe 
to him who dares to practise any act of oppression 
or injustice towards them ; and many suchan act 
has been nipped in the bud by the simple threat, 
“T’]ltell Tom Bowman of you, and then you'll catch 
it; see if you don’t.” Tom was scarcely well out of 
one scrape before he was in another, and naturally 
enough he came in for a fair share of the punish- 
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ments which were so liberally inflicted, according 
to the custom of those days, in Atherby School. 
However, he took it all as a matter of course, and 
would walk up for his flogging with as much cool- 
ness as he would take up his bat for his innings at 
cricket. I think the old doctor, who was head mas- 
ter, spared him as much as possible; for, in spite of 
all his freaks and wildness, every one loved Tom 
Bowman. I never saw the doctor thoroughly angry 
with him but twice, and it happened in this wise. 
One day, when we were taking our usual walk, one 
of the village lads brought a jackdaw to Tom, and 
persuaded him to purchase it for a shilling. Tom 
secreted his bargain under his jacket, and so smug- 
gled it into the playground; for it was one of the prin- 
cipal duties of old Peter to see that no contraband or 
forbidden articles were introduced within the gates. 
The next difficulty was, where the unfortunate jack- 
daw was to belodged. After much deliberation and 
consultation, Tom decided in favour of his desk. 
For a day ortwo all went on well enough, with the 
exception of a slight odour which proceeded from 
the desk, and which was not very pleasant to those 
who sat near. But on the morning of the third day 
the denouement came. Every morning, precisely at 
nine o’clock, the doctor, who was a very pompous 
old man, came into the school-room in order to read 
prayers, which he did with a tone of voice and em- 
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phasis rarely heard in these days. I don’t know 
whether Tom had forgotten to give the unfortunate 
bird his breakfast or not; but, at all events, as the 
doctor was in the very middle of the prayers, a loud 
caw! caw! resounded through the room. Tom 
blushed to the roots of his hair, the boys began to 
titter and cram their handkerchiefs into their mouths 
to stifle unbecoming explosions, whilst the doctor, 
after one moment of silent indignation, proceeded 
with the prayers. He had scarcely read three lines, 
however, before caw/ caw! caw! was repeated more 
hoarsely and more pertinaciously than ever. It was 
` no use this time. Heedless of consequences, the 
whole school broke into one loud roar, whilst the doc- 
tor, hastily closing his book, and seizing his cane, 
came down from his pulpit, and, waiving all further 
formalities, gave poor Tom a mostunmerciful flagella- 
tion. A few minutes later old Peter stumped in, and 
pouncing upon the poor jackdaw, wrung its neck with 
an amount of hearty good-will, which stung Tom a 
great deal more than his flogging, and which laid 
the foundation ofa feud between them, which almost 
led in the end to serious consequences. Peter had 
it in his power to inflict many petty annoyances upon 
any boy whom he particularly disliked, and he made 
Tom feel the full force of his authority. Tom bore 
it patiently enough for some time, and contented 
himself with plentiful and bitter allusions to Peter’s 
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timber toes, whenever they happened to meet. 
Having, however, received some more than ordinary 
provocation, the nature of which I forget at this 
lapse of time, he determined to take ample revenge; 
and the plan he settled upon was certainly as daring 
and ingenious in itself, as it was ignominious in the 
highest degree as regarded old Peter. Having first 
secured the co-operation of four of the senior boys 
upon whom he could rely, he unfolded to them the 
plan of operation, which was very simple. One 
autumn evening, Tom and his four associates con- 
trived to absent themselves from the school-room, 
and about eight o’clock, when it was quite dark, 
crept down softly to Peter’s lodge. Four of the party 
hid themselves behind a corner of the house, whilst 
the fifth, who had his face well muffled, so as to 
escape detection, knocked boldly at the door. Pre- 
sently old Peter made his appearance, grumbling and 
muttering, and evidently in the worst of tempers. 

‘“Who’s there, and what do you want?” muttered 
Peter. 

** Youre to go down to the school instantly,” was 
„he answer. 

“ Its no time of night to be sending for a poor 
lame man,” retorted Peter, “and I won’t go; no, I 
wouldn’t go for Field Marshal the Duke of Welling- 
ton himself.” 

“You can please yourself about that,” was the 
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reply; “I have given you the message, and you can 
settle the rest with the doctor. That’s your affair, 
and not mine. Good night;” and away went the 
pretended messenger, and rejoined his friends behind 
the corner. They waited in much anxiety for a few 
moments, to see how far the spirit of rebellion and 
disobedience would prevail over old Peter’s notions 
of submission and discipline, and, in a short time, to 
their great joy, they heard him sally forth. As he 
stumped past the conspirators, ‘‘ Now’s the time,”’ 
whispered Tom, and, in a second, a large sack was 
thrown over Peter’s head, and fastened securely 
round his waist. When he found himself thus caught 
in a snare, he let off volley after volley of language, 
much more forcible than correct or proper; but it 
was of no avail. His arms were useless, on account 
of the sack in which they were confined; and, asthe 
battle of Waterloo had already disposed of his legs, 
he was completely at the mercy of his enemies. 
Without a word, but with all possible haste, they 
carried him back into his house, and there, by the 
light of his own candle, thus adding insult to injury, 
Tom produced a saw, and deliberately sawed his 
wooden leg in two, a little below where the knee 
would have been, if Peter had possessed such a joint. 
The four held him prostrate, although, indeed, poor 
old fellow, it did not require much force to keep him 
down, for, when on his back, he was almost power- 
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less, whilst Tom operated in first-rate style upon the 
wooden leg, and in a few minutes the work was 
complete. They then untied the string of the sack, 
blew out the candle, and long before old Peter could 
succeed in disengaging himself, the conspirators 
were safely out of the lodge, and had dropped, one 
at a time, into the school-room. Next morning to 
the great astonishment of all, except the conspira- 
tors, the bell did not ring at six o’clock to rouse us 
from our beds. The ringing of the bell was one of 
Peter’s duties, and it was one in which he had never 
been known to fail. So surely as the first stroke of 
the church clock was heard, so surely, summer and 
winter, did the bell peal forth its unwelcome notice 
to the boys of Atherby School to be up and doing. 
However, on this particular morning, it was nearly 
seven before the bell was rung, and then evidently 
by an unpractised hand. A servant was despatched 
to the lodge to see what was amiss with-Peter. He 
found that insulted and degraded veteran foaming 
with rage, and scarcely able to tell the tale of his 
wrongs. The servant returned in a few minutes, 
bringing with him, for the doctor’s inspection, the 
portion of Peter’s leg which had been sawed off, and 
an angry message from the veteran, to the effect 
that, if there was justice to be had in England, he 
would have it, or he would know the reason why. 
The story spread like wildfire through the school, 
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and the moment breakfast was over the scholars 
rushed in a body down to the lodge, to get a glimpse 
of their enemy deprived of his leg. But the door 
was locked, and the curtains of the windows closely 
drawn, so that their curiosity was doomed to remain 
unsatisfied. I think I never saw the doctor so angry 
as he was that morning, when he entered the school- 
room for first class. After a long and severe lecture 
on the unparalleled nature of the offence, he threat- 
ened to take such measures as would cause the 
whole school to feel the weight of his indignation, 
unless the author of the crime revealed himself, and 
confessed his fault. The words were scarcely 
spoken when Tom Bowman stepped out of his seat, 
and avowed himself the author of the crime. Ashe 
did so, with the half-reckless, half-defiant, but, above 
all, with the frank and gallant air which was so natural 
to him, a low murmur of applause, which not even 
the doctor’s presence could check, ran through the 
hall. 

“I am the offender, doctor,” he said, “and I am 
ready to take my punishment.” 

“ Who were your associates, sir,” thundered the 
doctor, “in this disgraceful act ?” 

“I cannot tell you, sir,’ answered Tom; “I alone 
am to blame, and I beg that I alone may bear the 
punishment.” 

“I insist upon knowing your companions,” re- 
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torted the doctor. ‘You were not alone in this in- 
famous proceeding, and I will flog you within an 
inch of your life unless you reveal your accomplices.” 

Poor Tom turned two or three shades paler than 
usual as he heard the doctor’s threat, but the com- 
pressed lips and knitted brow showed that the de- 
sired revelation was about the last thing in Tom’s 
mind. The doctor insisted, and Tom as firmly 
declined to “peach,” till matters were becoming 
very serious. “You may flog me, sir, till Idie,” was all 
that he said, as he clenched his fists and knit his 
brow more deeply than before; ‘‘ but you'll never 
make me do a mean thing, and it would be a mean 
thing to tell when I alone am to blame.” I don’t 
know how it might have ended, if the four ac- 
complices, of whom the truth compels me to confess 
that a personage who will figure somewhat promi- 
nently in this narrative was one, had not stepped 
out at this juncture, and admitted their share in the 
affair. The doctor forthwith proceeded to pass 
judgment upon us. Our punishment included con- 
finement to the school grounds for a month, several 
other very disagreeable impositions, and a caning 
such as was seldom administered, even in Atherby 
School. As poor Tom had borne the lion’s share in 
the mad adventure which had brought this punish- 
ment upon us, so he had to take the lion’s share of 
the flogging, which he bore like a hero as he was. 
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It was, however, a much more difficult matter to 
pacify old Peter. For several weeks he held out 
with a pertinacity and determination worthy of one 
who had fought at Waterloo, declaring that he would 
make no compromise, but that ‘ he would bring us 
before our betters,” and that he would “law” us to 
the last extremity. It required all the doctor’s autho- 
rity, coupled with a peace-offering in the shape of 
a five-pound note, to make old Peter capitulate at 
last. I think he never fully forgave us, but, at all 
events, he was much more careful not to interfere 
with us for the future, and we were quite satisfied 
with having obtained this result. From this slight 
sketch of some of Tom’s exploits, you will have 
formed an idea of his character; and it is now time 
that I tell you how Tom Bowman and I have come 
to be such stanch and faithful friends. The way in 
which the friendship between Tom Bowman and me 
Originated was so characteristic, that, with your 
leave, I will briefly narrate it. In the year 182—, boys 
were boys, and nothing more. They did not aspire 
to be men before their time—aping the manners and 
the dress, and I am afraid, in too many cases, the 
vices of their elders. On the Sunday after my arri- 
val at Atherby, I had arrayed myself in a resplen- 
dent pair of white trousers, which were quite the 
fashion in those days, and of which, I dare say I was 
vain enough. My vanity, however, was destined to 
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receive a very unforeseen and mortifying check. 
When afternoon service was over, and I was strut- 
ting about the grounds, as proud as a peacock, Tom 
Bowman came over to me and invited me to inspect 
his garden. Suspecting nothing wrong, and proud 
to be noticed by Tom, I at once accepted the invi- 
tation. There was nothing particular in the little 
plot of ground which, by a considerable stretch of 
language, Tom called a garden, except a large stone, 
and some miserable-looking grass, diversified with, 
here and there, a plant of the very commonest kind. 
However, taking me by the arm, Tom invited me to 
enter and ‘ look about me,” as he expressed it. I 
thought he was hurrying me rather unnecessarily to 
the further side of his wretched grass-plot ; but, in 
a second more, to my intense astonishment, I felt 
the ground suddenly give way beneath my feet, 
and when I recovered my surprise, I found my- 
self standing up to my knees in a hole full of mud, 
with Tom on the brink, laughing with all his might 
and main. I found afterwards it was one of his prac- 
tical jokes to dig a big hole in his garden, fill it 
with mud and then covering it so artfully with 
sticks and thin sods that it was almost imperceptible, 
lead some unsuspecting youth into it, as had hap- 
pened to myself on this occasion. My first impulse 
was to casta doleful glance at my white trousers, 
which were irreparably ruined; my second, to be 
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revenged. Tom was always a good deal of a 
dandy in his dress, and on this Sunday afternoon, as 
I remember well, he was arrayed with more than 
usual smartness in some very gay, light-coloured 
clothes: so, whilst he was standing on the brink of 
his pit, laughing more loudly than ever at my mis- 
hap, I quietly stooped down and filled both my 
hands with his filthy mud, and this, before he had 
time to think of what I was at, I discharged plump 
into his delicate-coloured vest, completely covering 
it, and imparting more than a sprinkling to his shirt- 
front and the rest of his garments. I shall never 
forget the look of astonishment which crossed his 
face at what, I suppose, he considered a very auda- 
cious act onmy part. Still, even in the hurry of the 
moment, I could see that he admired my “ pluck.” 
However, he either was, or pretended to be, very 
angry, as he cried out to me— 

“] say, young fellow, you’re coming it rather 
strong, you are; but Pll teach you manners, never 
fear.” 

“T’]] come it stronger, you treacherous scoundrel,” 
I answered, “if you only wait till I get out of this 
confounded hole ;” and out of it I scrambled as fast 
as Í could. Tom saw what I was up to, and squared 
his fists to receive me. However, I had no intention 
of fighting a pitched battle with him, and so I ran 
in and closed with him at once. We were pretty 
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fairly matched, and a tremendous tussle we had of 
it. However, wrestling was one of our Yorkshire 
games, and I saw in an instant that I had slightly 
the advantage of him. I think it was one of the 
toughest jobs I ever had in my life; but, at last, I° 
got him to the side of the hole, and making one 
tremendous effort, I forced him over the edge, and 
as he clung to me with a grip like that of a vice, in 
we both went together. As soon as we were fairly 
at the bottom of the mud-hole, by a mutual impulse 
we unwound our arms, and looked each other in the 
face. I felt that I was very pale, and my breath 
came in short, hurried gasps; but I stood upon the 
defensive, not knowing what the next move on my 
adversary’s part might be. He looked at me fora 
moment with a very curious expression, wiped away 
the sweat which was pouring down his face, and in 
a second more, broke out into one of his ringing 
laughs, as he held out both his hands to me. 

“I say, old fellow,” he cried, as he nearly wrung 
my arm out of joint, “you’re a plucky one, and no 
mistake; you and I ought to be great friends. 
What do you say ?” 

“With all my heart,” I answered; “I bear you 
no ill-will for this business ; and, it strikes me, we’re 
pretty nearly equal.” 

‘“ Yes, I think we’re about equal, old chap,” he 
cried, more boisterously than ever; “but give me 
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‘your hand upon it once again, for, you know, you 


and I are to be great friends for the future.” | 
I gave him my hand once more, and then we 
„scrambled out of the hole as well as we could, 
presenting an appearance which would have brought 
as little credit to the Atherby School, if any stranger 
had happened to see us, as it would have conduced 
to the doctor’s general equanimity of mind if he had 
chanced to come across us. 

From that day forward Tom Bowman and I were 
true and stanch friends. Not that I mean to say 
that I put him in the same category with another 
dear friend of mine, whose story I hope to tell you 
a little later on, or that I ever felt towards him in 
precisely the same manner. But, at all events, as I 
have just said, from the day of our tussle at the 
mud-hole to the hour when I laid his head back 
upon his pillow, and closed his bright, dark eyes in 
their long, last sleep, I was as true and faithful to 
Tom as he was ever frank, open, and true to me; 
and although there was a time when a dark cloud 
came between us for a while, I never loved him the 
less, I was never the less anxious for his weal, I was 
never the less ready to shut my eyes to what I did 
not wish to see in him, never the less ready to 
palliate and make excuses for what I was obliged, 
spite of myself, to behold, and, if I must speak the 
harsh word, condemn. 
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CHAPTER II. 


COMING RIGHT. 


OOR Tom Bowman! Were it not that my 
Ny little history would be incomplete without 
£ > it, I would fain pass the rest of his story 
by with a silent tear, with a sigh of regret for the 
life that was thrown away, for the noble faculties 
and the generous instincts that were wasted on 
frivolous or unworthy objects. It was poor Tom’s 
misfortune to find himself, in early life, placed in 
that unfortunate position in which a man may say 
of himself that he is “ Lord of himself, that heritage 
of woe.” Young, rich, and handsome; with pas- 
‘sions within his breast that were fearfully strong for 
good or for evil; with no father’s authority to 
restrain him; no father’s voice to pour sage words of 
loving counsel into his deluded ear; with all the 
false glitter, all the seducing glare of the world ap- 
pealing to him in its most attractive forms ; with 
that same world fawning about his feet and spread- 
ing its fairest flowers upon his path—what wonder if 
poor Tom, spite of all his naturally good disposi- 
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tions, his noble qualities, his open, generous heart, 
did but enter upon the great journey that was vefore 
him, the ocean of life, to be drifted full sail to ship- 
wreck, as utter as it was speedy, as hopeless as it was 
complete ? 

Such histories, the histories of faculties abused, 
and of talents thrown away; of young lives wasted, 
aye, and worse than wasted; of noble affections and 
of generous sympathies misspent upon objects from 
which they should have shrunk in loathing disgust, 
are surely ineffably painful; yet, alas! they are but 
too true and too common, and the pen that would 
fain pass them by, would fain cover them over with 
a loving, if, perchance, a partial gloss, is constrained 
to write them down in simple and in earnest truth, 
that all who run may read; that all may learn that 
the life which is not devoted to duty is thrown away. 
that all may know that the path of duty, duty ani- 
mated and enlivened by faith, is before the feet of 
every man, no matter how young, how rich, or how 
heedless he may be; that all may know that it is the 
path of duty, and not of inclination, which leads to 
happiness here, and to something which is more 
than happiness in the better land beyond the ever 
lasting shores. 

And, hence, dear Tom, if, with a loving pen, with 
a pen that shaH touch as lightly as may be on thy 
failings, that shall extol to the utmost the noble 
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qualities with which thy generous heart ran over, I 
venture to write, in a few simple words, the record 
of thy life, surely, oh! surely, it is not that I may bring 
that poor, wasted life of thine in undue prominence 
before the world; not that I may say one word of 
thee which may be unbecoming or unworthy of the 
trusting love, the boundless confidence, thou didst 
ever repose in him whose hand pens, with a love 
which few, perhaps, may guess, what may be the 
story of a wasted life, but what shall surely be the 
best tribute to thy memory which his hand can pay. 
So long as the world is what it is, so long will there 
be sad stories, like to thine, to be told. May there 
always be a tender voice to tell the tale, a gentle 
hand to deal lightly with the sad history of human 
weakness and of human sorrow! May there be al- 
ways those who can think and who can act as the 
poet sings— 
“ And when 
I speak of such among the flock as swerved 
Or fell, those only shall be singled out 


Upon whose lapse, or error, something more 
Than brotherly forgiveness may attend.” 


If thine was one of these sad tales, it was a tale 
that was not all dark, all gloomy, all without hope, 
without many a bright, many a redeeming trait. At 
its worst it is but a tale of an aimless life, of broken 
purposes, of aspirations unfulfilled, of keen affections ` 
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wasted and thrown away—of generous instincts, 
worked upon by designing hands, perverted and 
abused. Whateve rthere was of foolishness, of indis- 
cretion, and, it may have been, of sin, in thy poor 
life, has been weighed in the balance, and has been 
judged long ere this. I believe in my very heart 
that the divine hand of Him whose mercies are 
above all His works, hath long since washed thee in 
His cleansing blood, hath long since clothed thee 
in the robe of His loving and His gracious condona- 
tion, hath long since made thy ransomed soul 
whiter than the driven snow; and if this be so, what 
mortal tongue shall dare to pass a harsher sentence 
on thee than that which thy Maker’s gentle voice 
hath already spoken? But if all the world were, 
with brazen tongue, to pass- its judgment on thy 
follies and thy weakness, it would still be mine—oh ! 
surely, it would still be mine—to cover that folly 
with the veil of my love: a love which is none the 
less pure because it is faithful and true; none the 
less true, becaues it knows how to palliate and to 
excuse. 

You already know something of poor Tom’s 
doings at Atherby. At the close of our last term at 
the dear old school, Tom Bowman, I, and some of 
our schoolfellows, proceeded to Oxford. From 
what you have heard of him you will not be sur- 
prised to find that, as at Atherby School, Tom had 
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always been the leader in everything that was daring 
or out of order; so, at Oxford, whether an unpopular 
dean were to be screwed up in his room, an obnox- 
ious proctor to be persecuted within an inch of his 
life, or a battle-royal to be organized between Town 
and Gown, Tom Bowman was certain to be the heart 
and soul of the undertaking. 

As I must hasten on to other matters, I have no 
intention of giving you any detailed account either 
of the grand old city itself, or of our daily life during 
the time we were privileged to spend within the 
walls, whose every stone seems to speak with a 
deathless voice of the glories of those ancient days, 
when England’s faith brought forth such goodly 
fruit, and raised aloft such noble homes, where 
sanctity and science might settle and take root, as 
may, perchance,. still plead her cause before God ; 
as may, perchance, be allowed to stand in some 
small measure against the errors and prevarications 
of the evil times on which her lot has fallen. I soon 
learned to love and to prize the grand old town 
most deeply and most truly. It seemed to me then, 
and it seems to me still more powerfully now, as if 
the very stones of such a place as Oxford must for 
ever cry aloud to us to remember the days of old 
and the generations which have passed away—to 
remember the days when England’s kings and Eng- 
land’s princes deemed their faith the brightest jewel 
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in their crown—the days when there was, through 
all the land, but the one altar, as there was but the 
one true faith—the days when Mary’s name was a 
“ household word,” and “ Mary’s dower” was one 
of England’s proudest titles—the days when Eng- 
lishmen could bend in willing and in happy sub- 
mission to the dictates of their conscience and their 
faith—a faith that was obedient, and rational because 
it was obedient—the days of faith, that were happy 
and were biessed, decause they were days of faith. 
Least of all, insuch a place as this, can you forget 
or put away from you the remembrance of that faith 
which ever spoke in works; which raised for the 
worship of God Westminster, and Hereford, and 
York, and the rest of the glorious churches which 
sast such a solemn and a moving beauty on our 
waving fields and on our smiling valleys; a beauty 
which is all the more touching now, because it is so 
mournful, too; the beauty of the fair body which 
has not as yet seen corruption on its outward form, 
but which, nevertheless, has lost the living soul 
which gave it half its beauty and its life. Never can 
a thinking man forget that faith which raised and 
which endowed such stately homes, where holy 
monks might teach, and studious youth might learn, 
as Oxford and as Cambridge—a faith that ever set 
aside its richest fields and its most fertile lands for 
the monastery and the abbey, which even in their 
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ruin are ten thousand times more grand and fair 
than the pretentious workhouses which have taken 
their place, and in which the Gothic windows and 
the fanciful spires that grace the exterior, are sup- 
posed to be compensation enough to God’s blessed 
poor for the harsh rule which reigns inside—com- 
pensation enough to console the aged pair who have 
been so foully parted, although the minister of God 
told them, when they stood before the altar, in the 
trusting confidence of their life’s young spring, that. 
God had joined them together, and that no man 
should put them asunder; that aged pair, who, after 
a long life of labour and of duty, truly and faithfully 
done in their own humble sphere, would fain go 
down the hill together side by side, would fain tend 
one another, even to the last. Ah! God help ye, my 
poor brethren, when such a pitiful boon as this may 
not be granted to you. God help ye, and God help 
us all, when we have nothing but workhouses with 
Gothic gables and pitched roofs; nothing but the 
harsh word and the harsher treatment of those who 
only serve you with an unwilling hand, and because 
they are paid to do it; nothing but the pauper’s 
miserable funeral and the pauper’s miserable grave 
to give you, in place of the watchful care which, in 
the blessed days gone by, sought you at the con- 
vent’s gate; which led you in and tended you with 
such a loving hand, because you were one of God’s 
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own blessed poor, and because the sister who 
waited by your side saw her Master’s image reflected 
forth in you; which closed your eyes with such a 
reverend touch; which laid you in your hallowed 
grave with holy Mass and solemn rite; which 
placed the cross above the spot where you slept in 
faith, and peace, and rest; which loved you none 
the less in life, which prized your memory none the 
less in death, because you were one of those whom 
He who cannot lie, He before whose eternal justice 
all things shall be set right in the time to come, has 
declared to be “blessed” with an everlasting bless- 
ing amongst the sons of men. 

I have already given you some slight idea of the 
manner of life which Tom Bowman led at Oxford. 
I have told you that he was the leader in everything 
that was noisy and out of order; but when I say this, 
do not suppose I mean to assert that he was guilty 
of habitual excess of any kind. He was so full of 
health and animal spirits, that a certain amount of 
noisy amusement seemed to be almost a necessity to 
him. Considering the companions into whose 
society he had fallen, and the large.sums of money 
he had always at his command, it is not very won- 
derful if those amusements sometimes went beyond 
all due bounds, and degenerated into riot and dis- 
order. Hence, although, as I have just said, I do 
not think he was ever guilty of great or habitual 
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excess, the whole tenor of his life was such as to 
compromise him seriously with the authorities ; and 
some time before I left Oxford, Tom had been re- 
quested, in terms which admitted of no demur, to 
withdraw from the university. I need scarcely say, 
that it had pained me much to see poor Tom leading 
such a reckless, aimless life. It was very painful to 
see such fine talents, as he undoubtedly possessed, 
thrown away and wasted; more painful still to 
witness his noble qualities, both of mind and heart, 
perverted and turned aside to unworthy or unbecom- 
ing objects. Poor Tom was afloat on the ocean of 
life, with almost everything in his favour; with youth, 
health, riches, brilliant prospects, to waft him pros- 
perously on the great journey. Unfortunately, he 
was unprovided with the rudder of fixed religious 
principles—religion and duty were words which had 
no defined and practical meaning in his regard— 
self-restraint and Christian abnegation were terms 
which had no recognised value in his vocabulary. 
The world, pleasure, self-gratification, were naturally 
enough the leading ideas in his mind—the leading 
objects for which he lived; and hence, the noble 
qualities with which his Maker had so liberally en- 
dowed him, did but help, through their abuse, to 
drift him all the more rapidly—all the more hope- 
lessly—to the fatal rocks of ruin and destruction. I 
believe that I had more influence than anyone else 
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over Tom ; but at this period my influence was very 
small—next to nothing—so far as practical results 
were concerned. When I remonstrated with him, 
and, relying upon our old and firm friendship, I 
often did so with all the earnestness at my command, 
he listened to me patiently and quietly; but he 
always laughed my remonstrances off, and that in 
such a light-hearted, careless way, that, spite of my 
annoyance, I could not be angry with him. Once 
or twice, indeed, when he had got himself into 
deeper trouble than usual with the authorities, and I 
pointed out to him, in strong, blunt words, what 
must be the inevitable end of such a course as that 
on which he had entered, he seemed to appreciate 
the truth of what I said. He admitted that he was 
leading a very reckless and a very useless life; he 
promised me faithfully to reform, and to embrace 
some profession, if it was only to keep himself out 
of mischief; but, alas! in two or three days it was 
just the same as before; and what wonder! A re- 
formation without religion; a change of life, arising 
from merely natural motives, having neither its 
beginning nor its end in the holy love of God; what 
is it but a house built upon the sands—a house to be 
rooted up and swept away from its very foundations 
by the first angry wave of passion and of sin which 
shall rise in the day of the storm against it ? 

Some time after Tom had been compelled to with- 
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draw from the university, I and a very dear friend of 
mine received the ineffable grace of vocation to the 
holy Catholic Church. He was abroad at the precise 
time, but when he heard of it, he wrote at once in 
his old, off-hand style, offering me any assistance in 
his power. I need scarcely say, that, whilst I de- 
clined his offer of assistance, I felt his good-natured 
kindness very truly and very deeply. I was still 
more deeply touched by one remark which his letter 
contained—a remark which might have been penned 
without a moment’s thought, but which mzgh/, on the 
other hand, be the reflection of what was really 
passing in his mind, and which, if this should be so, 
afforded me strong grounds for hoping that he was 
not past all redemption :—“ If you and Eustace 
Percy,” he wrote, “felt that you ought to become 
Catholics, you have done right in following your 
convictions, and I honor you for it, with all my 
heart and soul. You are two brave fellows. Would 
to God,” he continued, “I could follow your ex- 
ample. Do you remember what I told you in the 
playground at Atherby School, that Sunday when the 
rector preached his no-Popery sermon? Who would 
have thought that you two would have become 
Catholics, while I have been going on from bad to 
worse, till I often think that I am past all hope? I 
have only one consolation,” he went on, “ and it is, 
that my poor mother has not lived to see how utterly 
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lost I have become—how miserably and how utterly 
I have broken every promise which I made to her in 
the days of my childish innocence. It is not often 
I pray now,” he concluded, in the same desponding 
and despairing way; ‘but when I heard what you 
had done, I did go down on my knees, and beg of 
God, as well as I knew how, to bless you two brave 
fellows ; and I hope that He will do it; but, as for 
me, I become more and more convinced, every day, 
that I shall never come to any good. God help me, 
and have pityon me!” 

It was very pitiable to have him writing in this 
style, but there was a ray of consolation even in the 
miserable words which I have repeated, inasmuch as 
they showed that he was not utterly lost to a sense 
of his position and of his wretched state. 

Shortly after this I went abroad to pursue my 
studies, and remained for several years. During 
that period I never saw him, although he wrote to 
me, at irregular intervals, but always in the same 
reckless style; always with the same sad story to 
tell—the story of his poor, aimless, wasted life. 

I think it was about two months after my return, 
that, one morning, without further notice, he threw 
open the door of the room in which I was sitting, 
and caught me in his arms. I was delighted beyond 
measure to see him once again, for, spite of all his 
follies and his weakness, I loved him really and 
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truly=-loved him, if not more deeply, perhaps more 
tenderly and compassionately, on account of that 
very weakness and that very folly. When I had re- 
covered from my surprise, and had time to look him 
quietly in the face, I was inexpressibly shocked at 
the change in his appearance. He was as handsome 
as ever—his dress, and his every movement, bespoke 
the perfect and the finished gentleman; but there 
was a worn and weary look about his face, and more 
especially in his eyes, which gave the lie sadly to the 
light and almost flippant words with which he parried 
my questions—a look which told of a heart ill at 
ease—of a heart to which all his wealth, all his 
so-called pleasures, all his so-called enjoyments, 
brought not one moment of real happiness or joy. 
How ill at ease was that poor heart, became but too 
evident ere he had been half-an-hour in my com- 
pany; for when, with a freedom which was war- 
ranted by our long and intimate friendship, I began 
to press him on the subject of the life which he was 
leading ; when I began to speak to him in hot and 
burning words, which rose straight from my heart, 
of the inevitable end of all this which must come 
sooner or later; when, still more, I dared to speak 
to him in words of solemn authority and of stern 
rebuke; when I besought him in the name, and for 
the dear sake of Him who had died for us both, to 
think of himself ere it was too late, the flippant words 
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all faded away from his tongue; the worn and weary 
look grew deeper and deeper on his poor, pale face; 
the light faded more and more sadly out of his large, 
dark eyes, as, with a despairing cry—a cry. which 
pierced my soul to its inmost core, with sorrowful 
compassion for the young life that had been so 
wasted and so thrown away, he turned aside his head, 
and laid it on the back ofa chair, that he might hide 
from me the tears which he could not control, and 
which he was ashamed that I should see. 

I let him weep a little while, and then I did my 
best to comfort and console him. Above all, I did 
my best to lead him to better and more holy things. 
Again he promised me earnestly, and, I believe, sin- 
cerely; and again he went his way and forgot his 
promise, or, to speak more correctly, was unfaithful 
toit. Theappointed time had not come as yet. As 
yet his resolutions were’only built upon his own poor, 
wavering will; and hence, as yet, they were utterly 
rooted up, and swept away by the first assault of the 
raging storm when it arose in its restless fury; as yet 
I and those who loved him well, could only watch 
him from a distance, and humbly pray for those 
better and those holier things, whose advent we 
could not descry through what appeared the ever- 
thickening gloom which gathered round his steps. 

I did not see much of him after the interview 
which I have just described, and, to tell the truth, I 
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could scarcely regret it. I found myself powerless 
to work any permanent change in him; and it was 
so painful to me to look upon his wasting form, and 
to know, as I did but too well, that he was throwing 
himself away, body and soul, for time and eternity, 
utterly and hopelessly, unless God should interpose, 
and work the change which His right hand alone 
seemed able to effect, that it was a positive relief not 
to see him at all. It was, as well as I remember 
about nine months after my return, that he came to 
my lodgings rather late one night. He appeared to 
me to look wretchedly ill and nervous, and excitable 
to a degree which I had never before witnessed. He 
only laughed, however, at my anxious words; and I 
found that he had come to make me promise to go, 
on the morrow, to witness a rowing match on the 
river, in which he was to take a prominent part—to 
pull the stroke oar, I think he expressed it. It was 
a matter in which, naturally speaking, I did not take 
the slightest interest. Moreover, I was very much 
engaged with my duties; but he pressed me so ear- 
nestly, and seemed so anxious about it, that, to 
please him, I promised to go. On the morrow I 
went, agreeably to my promise, and found large 
crowds of people assembled on the banks of the 
river where the match was to come off. Poor Tom 
seemed greatly delighted that I had kept my pro- 


mise to him, and was in high spirits. He remained 
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with me until it was time for him to go and take his 
place in the boat. As he left me, he seemed so 
much excited that I begged of him, earnestly, to try 
and calm himself. “All right,” he cried, as he 
turned away; “ keep your eye on the red, and see 
how gloriously we’ll beat them.” 

He went his way, and, instead of keeping my eye 
on the red, his colour, I became so absorbed in my 
melancholy reflections, concerning him and his poor 
life, that I had forgotten all about the race until I 
was recalled to myself by the shouts of the crowd, 
who were pressing along the banks of the river. As 
a louder shout than usual fell upon my ear, I raised 
my eyes, and I saw that a most exciting race was 
taking place. The three boats were close abreast, 
and it seemed impossible to predict which would 
carry off the prize. Thus they rowed for some hun- 
dreds of yards or so, with no perceptible change in 
their relative positions. They were only about fifty 
yards from the goal, when, with a bound which 
seemed to lift her fairly out of the water, Tom’s boat 
shot ahead. Two or three vigorous strokes more, 
and, amid the frantic shouts of the enthusiastic 
crowd, she passed the post, winning by half her own 
length. Almost immediately after, it struck me 
that there was great noise and confusion among the 
crowd, but, fora moment or two, I did not heed it, 
thinking it was nothing more than the excitement 
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resulting from the race. Presently, I remarked them 
thronging round the place where the boats had 
stopped, but, still, I did not heed it. A second or 
two more, and there were loud cries for a doctor. 
Then I knew at once that there was something 
wrong, and I made my way, not without great diffi- 
culty, to where I saw the throng was thickest. Men 
were running hither and thither, in a wild, excited 
way, whilst cries for a doctor rose on all sides. I 
don’t know how it was, but I seemed to guess in- 
stinctively what had happened, and when the crowd 
saw my pale, scared face they made way for me to 
pass. I was there in a second, and in that same 
second I took it all in. Four men were lifting poor 
Tom carefully out of the boat. He was ghastly pale, 
his eyes closed, and the blood gushing in torrents 
from his mouth. I thought he was already dead, 
but, as I rushed madly to his side, he opened his 
eyes, and his glance fell upon the well-known face, 
He knew me at once, and with a sad smile, which 
might have gone, I think, to a heart of stone, he 
tried to lift up his arms to me. They fell powerless 
at his side. but I knew what he would have. I 
motioned ı0 them to place him gently on the ground, 
and then I sat down by his side. They laid his poor 
drooping head upon my breast. As I took him in 
my arms, he opened his glazing eyes once again, 
and fixed them on me with a longing and imploring 
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look—a look which begged me more plainly and 
more touchingly than any words which fall from 
human lips could ever have done, not to leave him 
till the closing scene had come. I whispered in his 
ear, but that ear was closed to human voice. Al- 
though it was not so, I thought he was already dead ; 
but God spared him to me for a little while, spared 
him in that mercy which came to him even in the 
eleventh hour. And so, as soon as might be, I 
carried my poor shattered wreck to my sorrowful 
home, and laid him on the bed from which he never 
rose again—thankful, even to my heart’s inmost core, 
that it might be mine to tend him to the end; mire 
to smooth his passage to his early grave; mine the 
blessed and the holy privilege, a privilege which I 
would not have bartered for a monarch’s crown, to 
lead that poor, wandering lamb to its loving Shep- 
herd’s feet; mine the blessed lot to bring eternal 
hope, and rest, and peace to that poor yearning soul. 

I cannot write much more about it. He had 
broken a blood-vessel, and he never rallied. He 
seemed to make no effort, no struggle for life, but 
sank at once into a hopeless decline. I have spoken 
freely of his follies and weakness; le tme now, in 
common justice, speak of his repentance. I have 
Seen many die, and I have attended many dying beds, 
but I have attended none where the triumph of reli- 
Sion and of faith was more gloriously manifested 
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than at that of poor Tom Bowman. He lingered 
several months, but, from the day I carried him 
home, his whole energies were turned to preparing 
to meet his God. He seemed to forget the world 
as completely as if he had never mixed in its follies, 
or been carried away by its deluding snares. His 
lost prospects ; the riches which were now no more 
to him than the dust beneath his feet; nay, even the 
young life which was gliding so rapidly, but inevi- 
tably away, seemed to give him no more concern 
than the wind which blew upon his flushed and 
fevered brow. Influenced as much by my own 
feelings as by that wordless but most touching ap- 
peal which I had seen in his eyes as he fell into my 
arms, I had carried him to our little cottage, and 
again my mother’s benevolence had full scope for 
its exercise. Through the three months that God 
left him with us, I can safely say that nothing which 
affectionate solicitude, or never-flagging care could 
suggest, was wanting to him, Night and day, my 
mother or I was ever at his side, so that there might 
ever be a friendly hand for his to clasp, a loving eye 
to meet his own, a careful and a tender touch to 
wipe away the sweats that gathered on his brow; 
and never did his eye meet ours but it told the same 
unvarying tale of grateful thankfulness, of patient 
resignation, of deepest hope and trust in God. It 
seemed as if the intervening years had been swept 
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away at one stroke, and as if the grace of his baptism 
had revived in all the brightness of its heaven-de- 
scended origin. Perhaps his mother, the mother 
who had trained the first aspirings of his heart to 
God, the mother who had taught him those early 
lessons which had been so sadly forgotten in the 
years of his folly, was praying for him before the 
throne of grace, and, by her prayers, had wrought 
this wonderful change. Who can tell? Only 
God. 

And thus, day by day, and hour by hour, he faded 
away before our watchful eyes. I was sitting by his 
side one evening, little thinking that the end was so 
near at hand. He had received the holy Communion 
that morning; and, although he had been very ill 
and restless all the day, he seemed somewhat easier 
towards night. As I sat by the side of his bed, but 
drawn a little back, I could see his lips moving in 
prayer, although he was too weak to use the beads 
which were twined about his fingers. Suddenly he 
made a motion to me to raise him up a little. I 
thought it might give him some relief, and so I took 
him in my arms, and laid his head upon my breast. 
‘“ Ambrose,” he said to me all at once, and witha 
strange yearning earnestness in his voice, ‘‘ Ambrose, 
I think it has been all a mistake— a weary, sad mis- 
take; but, please God, it is coming right at last.” 

At the moment I did not understand him or 
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divine his meaning. “ What has been all a mistake, 
Tom, my dear fellow ?” I asked, in astonishment. 

He raised his eyes, and looked me wistfully in the 
face. “Oh! this poor, wasted life of mine,” he 
answered. “It has been all a sad mistake; but, 
Ambrose, dear Ambrose,” he cried, in eager accents, 
“do you think it is coming right at last? Oh! do 
you think it is coming right at last ?” 

I could scarcely answer him for the great subs 
which were choking me, but, somehow, I managed 
to falter through my tears: “Yes, Tom, my dear, 
dear fellow, it is fast coming right. God knows it 
is surely coming right.” 

All at once his arms let go their hold, and his 
head fell back. AsI laid him hastily down, I caught 
one last look of his glazing eyes. I had just time to 
raise my hand once more in fervent blessing over 
him, ere the solemn shadow passed across his face; 
and then I closed, with a reverent touch, the bright 
dark eyes that had looked their last upon the world, 
and fell upon my knees to pray for the ransomed 
soul, which had at length, as I humbly hoped and 
believed, entered into its everlasting rest. 

Dear Tom Bowman, happier ten thousand times 
in thy death than in thy life, farewell to thee! Fare- 
well to thee, till the happy day when, please God, we 
shall meet once more in that better land, where there 
shall be no more weeping or tribulation, no more 
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“For a troop of radiant angels, 
Floating gently through the air, 
Gathered round the little outcast, 
Lying cold and senseless there. 


“From a bright and blazing altar, 
Where, ’mid clouds of incense sweet, 
Crowds were kneeling, wrapt in worship, 
At the Infant Saviour’s feet : 
Came these angels, trooping upwards, 
To that home of bliss above, 
Where each angel face beams brightly 
In the sunshine of God’s love.” 
—Page 148, 
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sorrow or pain. I have told thy story because I be- 
lieve that thou wouldst have wished me to tell 
it—that allwhorun may read—that all who read may 
take warning from thy poor, lost life—may learn that 
the only path which can lead to happiness isthe path 
of duty and of truth. I trust that I have told that 
story tenderly—I know that I have told it lovingly. 
Farewell to thee, dear old friend—a long farewell. 
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“For a troop of radiant angels, 
Floating gently through the air, 
Gathered round the little outcast, 
Lying cold and senseless there. 


“From a bright and blazing altar, 
Where, ’mid clouds of incense sweet, 
Crowds were kneeling, wrapt in worship, 
At the Infant Saviour’s feet : 
Came these angels, trooping upwards, 
To that home of bliss above, 
Where each angel face beams brightly 
In the sunshine of God’s love.” 
— Page 148, 
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SER An 


I. 


OUD the wintry wind was blowing, 
ie Bitter drove the blinding sleet ; 
Fiercely howl’d the raging tempest 
Through the lone, deserted street: 
Bending grimly to its fury, 
Strong men quail’d before its might ; 


Each one sought his home’s warm shelter 
On this dreary winter’s night. 


Many a wanderer—weary, storm-tost— 
Hail’d with joy the cheering light, 

Shining out, from curtain’d windows, 
Brightly on his eager sight. 

For the light ne’er shines so brightly, 
Never burns the fire so clear, 

As when stormy winds are howling 
In the winter of the year. 
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Then the young ones nestle closer 
Round their mother’s shelt’ring knee ° 
Then the father’s eye looks proudly 
On the sight he loves to see; 


"Then the voice of love grows louder, 


And its accents ring more clear, 
As the winds, outside, hold revel 
In the winter of the year. 


II. 


Whilst the wind was blowing loudest, 
Whilst the bitter, blinding sleet 
Drove, in fiercest rage and fury, 
Down the lone, deserted street ; 
Whilst each window-pane was curtain’d, 
Snugly, ’gainst the rushing wind; 
Whilst each human heart drew nearer 
To the shelter of its kind— 


Down the lone, deserted street-way 
Crept a little, feeble child ; 

Driven fiercely—hither, thither— 
By the tempest raging wild. 

Clinging to the friendly paling, 
With a weak, uncertain hold, 

As the storm grew fierce and fiercer, 
And the. deadly sleet more cold 
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Pale and fragile, fair and blue-eyed, 
With a wealth of golden hair, 
Which contrasted—oh, so sadly | 
With the look of wan despair 
That had settled on her features— 
Features, whence all hope had fled, 
Telling—ah ! the old, old story— 
Of a young heart sere and dead. - 


Ah! the hardest heart would soften, 
But to see those little feet, 

Pale and quiv’ring, torn and bleeding, 
From the cruel, stony street. 

But to see that face so hopeless, 
But to see those eyes so wild, 

But to list the weary wailing 
Of that homeless, houseless child ! 


But to think, whilst strong men shudder, 
As they front the tempest’s might, 

That a child, so fair and fragile, 
Hath no home on such a night. 

Hath no friendly hand to draw her 
Closely to a loving breast— 

Hath no friendly voice to soothe her 
With its lullaby to rest! 
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Hath no other home to shield her, 
Save a doorway’s shelt’ring nook— 
Hath no eye to gaze in pity 
On her last, despairing look. 
Hath no hope, nor thought, remaining, 
But to raise one feeble cry 
To the God who looketh on her, 
As she lieth down to die! 


III. 


"Tis a mystery—I have seen them, 
Children never half so fair 

Nor so gentle as this outcast, 
Pamper’d with unceasing care. 

Whilst this child of want and sorrow 
Hath no rag to call her own— 

Hath no place on which to rest her, 
Save the cold, unpitying stone ! 


IV. 
So, poor outcast, creep thee, gently, 
To thy cold and cheerless rest ; 
Draw thy wretched rags more closely 
Round thy panting, freezing breast. 
Never lift thy glazing eye-balls 
To the windows’ cheerful light !— 
Shines no light for thee, poor lone one, 
Opes no door this bitter night. 
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Never raise thy voice so sadly, 
With such wailing, wailing cry ; 

There is none to hear thee, darling, 
Save the God who reigns on high. 

But, what matter! He beholds thee, 
And thy cry goes up to Him, 

With a ring, more loud and potent 
Than the grand cathedral hymn, 

Which, this Christmas night, is swelling 
Proudly up to realms above, 

In thanksgiving—ah, God help us I— 
For this time of peace and Jove. 

So, whilst men are making merry, 
Creep thee, gently, to thy rest ! 

Draw thy wretched rags more closely 
Round thy panting, freezing breast ! 

Lay thy head, so worn and weary, 
Down upon the cold, cold stone; 

Thou shalt raise it, never fear thee, 
Near to God’s eternal throne. 


Vv. 


As this child, so worn and weary, 
Laid her down, in peace, to die, 
Out the Christmas Peal came crashing, 

In its gladness sweeping by ; 
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From a hundred, thousand, turrets 
Rang the dear, familiar chime, 
Ringing, ringing, bravely ringing, 
For the merry Christmas time! 
With a rush of surging ding, dong, 
With a crashing ding, dong, bell! 
Binding heaven and earth together 
With the bonds they love so well. 


As this rush of midnight music 
Weirdly floats to realms above, 

Hands are clasp’d in keener tension, 
Eyes grow bright with looks of love. 

All is peace, and joy, and gladness, 
’Spite the cold, and rain, and sleet, 

Save where one poor child lies dying, 
In the cold, deserted street. 

Save where one poor, fragile creature 
Draws her rags across her breast, 

With the maiden’s modest instinct, 
Ere she passeth to her rest, 


VI. 


But, as sounds of Christmas chiming, 
Rang upon her dying ear, 


- Ling’ring round her—near and nearer— 


Growing-ever still more clear ; 
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With a last sad, feeble effort, 
Oped once more the glazing eye, 

And the child’s last dying accents 
Floated up to God on high. 

Thus she prayed Him: “O sweet Jesus! 
Take me to Thyself this night, 

For my heart grows very weary, 
And I long to see Thy light. 


I am sad, and worn, and beaten ; 
There is none to care for me; 

So, whilst Christmas chimes are pealing, 
Take me, Master, unto Thee! 

Take me to Thy light and glory, 
Lay my head upon Thy breast ; 

I am coming—List the music I— 
I am coming to my rest | 

Angels seem to gather round me— 
List the music I—Can it be >— 

Angel voices, singing sweetly— 

I am coming, Lord, to Thee!” 


Then the little hands were folded 
Gently, as in placid sleep ; 

And the eyes were closed to sorrow, 
Never more, in pain, to weep. 
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For a change came o’er each feature, 
And the little heart was still; 

And the panting soul had freedom 
From all sorrow and all ill. 


s # # # 
VII. 
Scarcely had the child’s last accents, 
Softly, melted thus away, 


When a strange and wondrous vision 
Fell upon the breaking day: 

For a troop of radiant angels, 
Floating gently through the air, 

Gathered round the little outcast, 
Lying cold and senseless there. 


From a bright and blazing altar, 
Where, "mid clouds of incense sweet, . 

Crowds were kneeling, wrapt in worship, 
At the Infant Saviour’s feet : 

Came these angels, trooping upwards, 
To that home of bliss above, 

Where each angel face beams brightly 
In the sunshine of God’s love. 


In a vision thus I saw them, 
Wondrous bright and wondrous fair, 

Jewelled crowns, of dazzling beauty, 
Circling bands of golden hair; 
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Garments, at whose snowy whiteness 
Human eyes grow pale and dim; 
Voices that, with ceaseless music, 

Sing their everlasting hymn. 


Round the little child they gather’d, 
Sleeping thus in peace and rest, 
With a smile upon each feature, 
With her hands upon her breast. 
And each angel face was shadow’d, 
And each wing’s melodious rush 
Through the midnight air, was silenc’d 
‚Ina solemn, noiseless hush ; 
And the stillness of God’s presence 
Fell upon the wintry night, 
And the howling winds grew peacefus 
And the place grew full of light, 
Where the little child was sleeping, 
Cold and dead, with none to care, 
Save the angels, gazing softly 
On the outcast lying there. 


For a moment gazed they softly 
On the fair one that had been; 
Then the angels gathered closer, 
And a change came o’er the scene. 
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And each angel hand grew busy, 
And each angel face grew light, 
And the brightness of their presence 
Told more clearly on the night. 


In their angel hands they raised her, 
With a world of loving care; _ 

In their angel hands they bore her, 
Swiftly, through the midnight air. 

Whilst the swell of voices, ringing, 
Rose in ceaseless melody, 

Angel voices singing, singing, 
«We are coming, Lord, to Thee!” 


VIII. 


Then the vision vanished from me, 
Broken by the pleasant chime 

Of the city’s thousand turrets, 
Ringing for the Christmas time. 


IX. 


When the Christmas morn had risen, 
And the darksome night had fled, 
On a door-step lay an outcast, 
. Small and fragile, cold and dead. 
With but careless hand they laid her 
In the pauper’s cheerless rest; 
Little matter—she was basking 
On her Maker’s gentle breast! 


Ohe Consurary; 
A TALE OF A HORRIBLE MURDER, 
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CHAPTER I. 


THE CONSPIRACY. 


RAF course everybody knows what is meant by 

ae) a conspiracy. Master Tom, who is study- 
Nest ing Latin, could tell us all about Cataline’s 
aot conspiracy, if we cared to listen to him, 
which, most likely, we don’t; and Master Harry, 
who is very strong (in his own estimation) on Eng- 
lish history, could, no doubt, give us an account of 
several remarkable conspiracies against the power of 
that country. But, without troubling either Master 
Tom or Master Harry, of course we all know very 
well that a conspiracy is the union of several persons 
to do some very great or very terrible deed. Con- 
spirators are generally very grim people, indeed, 
with long beards and glaring eyes, and voices that 
make you tremble again, I can promise you. And, 
besides being very terrible persons, conspirators 
11 
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generally do very terrible things—going about on 
dark nights, with lanterns under their cloaks, and 
great, long swords, that would run you through and 
through, before you could say, ‘“‘ Oh, dear!” I never 
happened to come across a real conspirator myself, 
although I have often read about them ; but this is 
always the kind of persons they were described to 
be; and I confess that I would just as soon not have 
one of these terrible gentlemen for my bosom friend. 

However, I once knew something ofa conspiracy; 
in fact, I was partly mixed up in it; and merely pre- 
mising that, as this history is principally intended 
for the edification and instruction of youths of a bold 
and enterprising turn of mind—grown-up people, 
who are very grave and very wise, had better pass it 
by, lest they lose their patience, and get into a 
passion, both with the story and the story-teller—I 
am now about to give you an account of it. 

From the description which you have just heard 
of conspiracies and conspirators, you will, no doubt, 
expect to be told of some terrible deed of blood: 
and in this you will not be disappointed. I am 
about to tell you a very terrible tale, indeed, and to 
relate a very cruel conspiracy, which resulted in the 
shedding of the blood of a very innocent victim. So, 
sit quite still, and don’t be too much frightened, and 
listen, with all your ears, to this terrible tale. 

One dark December evening, about four o’clock 
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in the afternoon, the old Norman-arched door of 
Dr. Searchall’s schoolroom was thrown open with a 
bang, and the doctor’s scholars came rushing out 
with a shout, which caused that worthy man, who 
had been in a very bad temper all the afternoon, 
to seize once more the cane, which he had only just 
left down, and to lay about him, right and left, with 
a boldness of stroke, and a discriminating vigour of 
touch which accelerated, in no small degree, the 
exit of the unfortunate youths who had not, as yet, 
succeeded in squeezing themselves through the 
narrow doorway. When, at length, they made their 
way into the open air, judging from the redness 
of their faces, the extraordinary dances on one 
leg which some of them performed, without any 
apparent reason, and the vigour with which they 
applied the soothing powers of friction to various 
affected parts, I should say that the doctor had 
done very fair execution, indeed, in what we may 
call his sally on the flank of the retreating army 
of scholars, and that he had found full vent for 
the expression of his irritated feelings. 

Out they rushed, some seventy or eighty boys, of 
all ages and all sizes; and after one lingering look 
of resentment at the doctor, who still stood in 
the doorway, for the mean advantage which he 
had taken of them, they left him to recover his 
breath as best he could after his unwonted exertions, 
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and, spreading themselves over the playground, were, 
in a few moments, engaged in those games which 
each one liked the best. 

Three boys, however—and three of the biggest in 
the school—turned away, with lowering looks, from 
the rest of the noisy throng, and withdrew into a 
shady corner of the playground. These were Tom 
Jones, one of the leaders of the school, a strong, 
determined fellow ; Harry Cox, his right-hand man 
and bosom friend ; and Fred Simpson, one of the 
handsomest and best-natured boys in the whole 
school. Nobody could ever tell how Fred Simpson 
came to be such a crony of two mischievous fellows 
like Tom Jones and Harry Cox, who were always 
getting into scrapes—and bad ones, too. Many 
people explained this by the fact, that Fred was too . 
good-natured by half, and could never bring himself 
to say J wont; and I dare say this is how it was. 
As a general rule, you know, J will and [won't are 
not pretty words in young people’s mouths; but, for 
all that, there are many occasions in which a boy, who 
desires to do his duty, and keep out of scrapes, must 
know how to say J won’/, and say it sturdily. 

Well, on this dark December evening, Tom 
Jones, Harry Cox, and Fred Simpson, stole away to 
the gloomiest corner of the playground, and were 
presently absorbed in a conversation, which was 
carried on with so many terrible frowns, so many 
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shakings of their heads, and so many clenchings of 
their fists, that it was quite alarming to watch them, 
I can assure you. 

“I tell you what it is,” cried Tom Jones, “I won’t 
put this matter off any longer. We have dawdled 
away too many chances already, and we never can 
tell when our victim may escape us, if we don’t 
strike at once. So, I say, to-night, and no further 
delay. Everything is ready. I have a key that will 
open the door, and a knife that is as sharp as a 
razor. There won’t be much noise about it, I can 
tell you. Let me once get my hand upon his neck, 
and if there is a breath of life in his body two 
minutes after, call me a fool for the rest of my days, 
that’s all. To-night, then. That’s my vote, and no 
mistake ;” and Tom frowned awfully, and looked 
very terrible, indeed. ‘‘ What do you say, boys ?” 

“All right,” cried Harry Cox; ‘I’m your man, 
Tom. Tl follow you to the death. There’s my 
hand upon it.” 

The two conspirators shook hands warmly, and 
looked towards Fred Simpson, who stood at a little 
distance, with an expression of sore perplexity upon 
his countenance, 

“ Well, Fred,” cried Tom Jones, after a moment’s 
hesitation, ‘“ what do you say? Are you ready or 
not ?” | 

“Its such an awful business,” stammered poor 
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Fred, looking twenty ways at once, so to speak; “and 
you know it will be such a terrible job if we are 
found out, as we’re almost sure to be. Besides, 
even supposing that we succeed in getting into his 
house, and Tom there cuts his throat, as he swears 
he will, what on earth are we to do with the body? 
That’s what I can’t see; and I’m sure we shall be 
found out, and then what will become of us? I 
really think we’d better not do it.” 

“I tell you what it is, Fred Simpson,” cried Tom, 
interrupting roughly, “ if you’re going to be a muff, 
and are afraid of coming with us, stay at home, and 
be a sneak, if you like. It’s all the same to me. 
But we’ve put it off two or three times already to 
please you, and I won’t put it off any longer. I’ve 
suffered too much from that old villain, and I’m de- 
termined to have my revenge. If you meant to 
sneak away, why didn’t you say so at once, instead 
of attending our meetings, and pretending to bea 
man. But, make up your mind now, once for all. 
Will you be a man, and come? If you are going to 
be a sneak, take yourself off, but never call me your 
friend again. That’s all ;” and Tom scowled more 
terribly, and more like a real conspirator than ever. 

Poor Fred stood for a moment or two in dire per- 
plexity. He knew well enough that he was about to 
embark in a very wicked undertaking, and one which 
would probably bring heavy punishment upon him- 
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self. But, as I have just told you, he never had cou- 
rage enough to say J won’t; and so, knowing very 
well that he was doing wrong, and wishing with all 
his heart that he was fifty miles away, he held out 
his hand to Tom Jones, who grasped it at once, and 
shook it warmly. 

“That’s right, Fred,” cried Tom, the chief con- 
spirator; ‘I knew that you would be a man. And 
now for our plan. You two contrive to slip out of 
the dormitory after night prayers, and meet me here. 
Leave the rest to me. I have the dark lantern and 
the knife; and I will dispose of his dead body, 
never fear. Who cares forconsequences ? I don’t. 
I'll have my revenge, no matter what it costs; but I 
don’t believe we shall ever be found out, if we only 
take care. Let our watchword be ‘Revenge!’” 
cried Tom, a little theatrically, it must be confessed. 
“Revenge ! revenge! revenge! And now, let us 
separate till the fatal moment, for the ‘ brats,’” as 
he thus contemptuously styled the small boys, who 
certainly were watching the party with wondering 
eyes, ‘‘ are surveying us with astonishment.” 

The three conspirators shook hands silently, and 
retired to brood ever the great event which was to 
take place that very night—an event which they 
felt to be pregnant with the gravest consequencee 
to each and every one of them. 


_— 
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CHAPTER II. 


THE MURDER. 


FES soon as ever he decently could, Dr. 
| Searchall said prayers, and hurried his boys 
4 off to bed on this eventful night. If he 
had only known what was about to happen, I fancy 
he wouldn’t have been in such a hurry; but the 
doctor was growing old, and the damp weather 
didn’t agree with his rheumatics, and the seventy or 
eighty boys, whom he ruled with a rod of iron, led 
him a sad life of it, the rod of iron notwithstanding ; 
and so, naturally enough, he was in a hurry to send 
his boys to Bedford (this is how they expressed it), 
and betake himself to his own snug room, where, no 
doubt, Mrs. Doctor Searchall made the poor old 
gentleman something nice and hot with which to 
comfort himself after the labours of the day. 

The conspirators slept in the same dormitory, and 
as soon as the light was put out, and all was still, 
except the voices of the boys who were telling 
tales—of course in violation of the rules—Tom Jones 
and his friends rose from their beds, into which 
they had merely crept without taking offtheir clothes, 
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and silently made their way out ofthe room and 
down the stairs. Each boy carried his boots in his 
hand, and crept with the utmost caution down the 
stairs, which creaked and groaned as if they were 
specially retained by the doctor for this purpose. 
When they were about half way down, one of the 
ushers passed through the hall below, carrying. a . 
candle in his hand ; and at this sight, the hearts of 
these brave conspirators, if the truth must be spoken, 
seemed to leap right up into their mouths, andnearly 
choke them, as they stood trembling on the stairs. 
But the usher, who, most likely, was thinking more 
about his supper than about conspiracies or con- 
spirators, passed on without ever looking up; and 
in a moment more the coast was clear again. The 
conspirators stood in breathless silence for a little 
while, and then, plucking up all their courage, 
passed down the stairs, and out into the open air. 
As soon as they were clear of the house, Tom 
Jones drew out his lantern and struck a light. His 
hand seemed to tremble a good deal, but this might 
only have been the effect of the night air. As for 
poor Fred Simpson, he shook all over just like an 
aspen leaf. However, it was too late now, and as 
he hadn’t the courage to say Z won t at the proper 
time, it wasn’t very likely that he would turn back 
at this juncture. Tom Jones had brought something 
in his pocket in a bottle—I think it was only some 
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very stale small beer—but, you know, it would not 
be like a conspiracy not to have something in a 
bottle, and they all took a drink of it. It didn’t 
seem to raise their courage much; for ifit wasn’t the 
cold, which of course, it may have been, they all trem- 
bledmorethanever. However, they shook hands once 
more, and then turned their backs upon the house 
where their companions were nice and warm in bed: 
a lot which, although conspirators don’t care for 
cold, I dare say they rather envied. 

It was a bitterly cold night, and the rain blew into 
their faces, as led by Tom, who carried the lantern, 
they made their way with stealthy steps to a block of 
buildings at the rere of the doctor’s house. It was 
plain enough that they were drawing near to their 
intended victim; and from the manner in which 
Tom Jones turned round at this moment and said to 
his fellow-conspirators, “Revenge! Revenge! is 
our watchword! Remember all the canings he has 
given us when we didn’t deserve them! Harry Cox, 
remember the day when he caned you till you were 
black and blue all over! Fred Simpson, don’t for- 
get the time he stole your pocket money, like an old 
thief as he is, and shut you up on bread and water 
for three days!” I think it was equally plain that if 
the doctor was to be their victim, they would hardly 
give him time to say his prayers before offering him 
in sacrifice upon the altar of their indignation. 
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Holding their breath, and with slow and stealthy 
steps, they gradually made their way until they came 
to what looked very like the stables and out-build- 
ings—a curious place enough in which to find the 
doctor, for, of course, he was the destined victim— 
at such an hour, and on such a night. Suddenly, 
Tom Jones halted before the door of a long, low 
building, and set his lantern down upon the ground. 
The others drew more closely to his side, and it was 
evident that the moment in which the dreadful deed 
was to be done was close at hand. 

Tom Jones drained a deep draught out of his 
bottle, and handed it to Harry Cox, who did the 
same. When it was passed onto Fred, he trembled 
so that it fell out of his hands, and all the liquor was 
spilled upon the ground. Tom gave a deep growl, 
as he turned an angry and suspicious eye upon poor 
Fred; but as this was far too serious a moment to 
waste upon such a trifle, he, after thus relieving his 
feelings, proceeded with his preparations for the 
deed of blood which he contemplated. 

“ Revenge! is our watchword,” repeated he over 
again, as he held out his hands to his companions: 
“ Revenge! Revenge! ” 

“Revenge! Revenge!” cried they, each clasping 
one of his hands: “Forward! Forward!” But, 
although they tried to say these grand words very 
bravely, their voices trembled very much, and didn’t 
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sound a bit like their own, which wasn’t very as- 
tonishing under the circumstances. 

“Forward ! Forward!” cried Tom, in a hoarse, 
low voice. ‘‘ Forward! Forward! now for it!” 

Then they drew near, more stealthily than ever, to 
the door of the long, low building already men- 
tioned. Tom Jones, after one hasty look at the key- 
hole, placed his lantern in Harry’s hand, and drew 
a key out of his pocket. Then he drew out of the 
same receptacle a large clasp knife, which he opened, 
ready for use. | 

“Now, you fellows, wait outside,” he whispered, 
hoarsely, “and I’ll go in and do for him. As soon 
as it’s over, I'll pitch his body out to you, and you 
make off as hard as ever you can go to the hay-stack, 
where we'll hide him away so that nobody can find 
him. Give me that key, Harry Cox. Hold that 
light here, Fred Simpson. All right. Now for it!’ 

Placing the open knife in his mouth, Tom Jones 
gently applied the key which he held in his hand to 
the lock of the door. It yielded without difficulty, 
and, snatching the lantern from Fred Simpson’s 
trembling grasp, Tom disappeared from the sight of 
his fellow-conspirators. 

It was a solemn moment. The teeth of Harry 
Cox, and still more, those of Fred Simpson, began 
to chatter in their heads, as they thought of the deed 
of blood which was already being done; for they 
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knew very well that Tom Jones would never draw 
back, and that short shrift and speedy justice 
awaited the hapless victim of their revenge. 

For a short time not a sound was to be heard, as 
they listened with all their ears. Then there was 
a loud uproar as the door was slammed violently 
from the inside, and this was succeeded bya strange 
flapping noise, as if Dr. Searchall was making a 
terrible struggle for his life. Then there were some 
strange noises, which sounded through the closed 
doors very like cackles—but, of course, Dr. Searchall 
couldn’t cackle, and so, they must have been his 
dying groans—and then all was still. 

In a minute more the door was thrown open, and 
Tom Jones stood, pale and flurried, in the doorway. 
“ Are you, fellows, there ?” he cried, in his hoarse 
conspiracy voice. ‘‘ Are you ready ?” 

“All right,” answered they, trembling very much. 
“ Here we are, quite ready.” 

“Look out, then! There he is.” 

And, with a great noise, and a heavy flop, out flew 
the headless body of—Dr. Searchall’s favourite goose, 
or, rather, bo speak with absolute correctness, his favourite 
gander, 
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CHAPTER III, 


WHAT CAME OF IT. 


ame THINK you may be quite certain that there 
$ was dire consternation, indignation, and 
W alarm in Dr. Searchall’s family circle the 
morning after the horrible murder, related in the 
last chapter. 

If there was one thing in which Dr. Searchall 
took more pride than another, it was in his flock of 
geese, over which the patriarch that had just come to 
such an untimely end, had presided for many years, 
with scarcely less dignity than that with which the 
doctor ruled his own circle. ‘ Look at that bird,” 
the doctor would say to hisadmiring friends—“ look 
at that bird, sir; he’s as plump as a pillow, as straight 
as an arrow, and as sensible as a Christian. Why, 
that bird knows every word you say to him.” And, 
indeed, the old gander looked so wise, as he held 
his head aloft in the air, and strutted complacently 
before the flock of admiring geese—not, of course, 
including Dr. Searchall—that you might almost be- 
lieve that he really did understand what you said to 
him. 
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And now, to use a figure of speech, the doctor 
had been stricken in his most tender part ; although, 
I think, it would be nearer the truth to say that it 
was the poor old gander which had been thus smitten. 
At all events, the days of Ais struttings, and gob- 
blings, and vicious snappings at the legs of unsus- 
pecting and unoffending strangers were over; and 
nothing was left of him but the poor head which 
had been so barbarously chopped off, and over which, 
as it lay on Dr. Searchall’s study table, that worthy 
man wailed and lamented dolefully. 

But deeper than his lamentations were the reso- 
lutions of vengeance which possessed the doctor’s 
soul, and he soon began to burn with the desire of 
avenging the death of his innocent victim. 

For a day or two the doctor inclined to the idea 
of robbers; and, although he did not feel quite cer- 
tain about being able to secure capital punishment 
upon the assassins, transportation for life to Botany 
Bay was the very slightest measure of retaliation to 
which he looked forward. 

Of course, he never dreamt that this deed of blood 
could have been perpetrated by a member ofhis own 
household. It never crossed his mind that, driven 
to desperation by the sternness—the justice he called 
it—of his iron rule, some of his own subjects might, 
since they durst not go so far as to revenge them- 
selves by taking the doctor’s life, do the next best 
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thing, by taking the life of his favourite gander. 
Such an idea was too atrocious to be entertained 
even for one moment. 

But after a day or two spent in unavailing grief 
and lamentations, the doctor, accompanied by Mrs. 
Doctor, began to pry about the premises, to try and 
discover some traces of their dear departed darling. 
And sure enough, after the doctor had put on his 
new double-magnifying spectacles, he discovered 
drops of blood leading down from the door of the 
house to which the hapless gander had retired to 
spend the last night of his life. When the doctor 
had recovered from the grief into which he was 
thrown afresh at the sight of the victim’s blood, he 
traced the drops, one by one, until they led himtoa 
large stack of hay. Upon minute examination, he 
saw that the ground was much trodden down in the 
vicinity of the stack, whilst the stack itself had a 
very uneven and tossed appearance in one particular 
place.‘ The doctor’s heart beat very fast, and he 
felt that he was on the eve of an awful discovery ; 
but he restrained his feelings as well as he was able, 
and summoned all the men about the house to his 
assistance. 

The men were soon on the spot, and they laboured 
vigorously under the directions of the doctor. Ina 
few moments there was a “‘ hush, hush! here he is!” 
and then, oh, shocking sight to see! the rumpled, 
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crumpled, headless body of the murdered gander 
was laid at his sorrowing master’s feet. 

For one moment the doctor bent in speechless 
sorrow over the remains of the finest gander in all 
the country side—so the doctor said—and then, 
after making all due arrangements for the decent 
burial of the victim, he roused himself-to vengeance. 
And now, Tom Jones, and Harry Cox, and poor 
foolish Fred Simpson, I wouldn’t be in your shoes for 
a trifle, I can promise you. I wouldn’t have the 
murder of that gander upon my conscience, I can 
tell you; and, less still, would I like to have to pay 
the penalty for this deed of blood. 

It would be too long a story to tell you how the 
doctor set to work to bring this murder home to the 
culprits—how he fumed, and raved, and brought in 
a new cane to flog the school all round—how some 
of the little boys, who had heard the conspirators 
creep out of their beds, became so frightened at the 
doctor’s awful threats, that at last they peached and 
confessed all they knew—how, in a word, link by 
link, and chain by chain, Tom Jones, and Harry Cox, 
and Fred Simpson stood convicted before the school 
of the murder, the cruel, heartless murder, as he said, 
of Dr. Searchall’s gander. It would be too long to 
tell you of the doctor’s awful speech, which made all 
the boys, especially the little ones, tremble in their 
shoes; and when, at the conclusion of it, after 
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dwelling pathetically upon the excellent qualities of 
the poor victim, and the unparalleled atrocity of the 
manner of his death, he told the conspirators to 
remove their jackets and their vests, you might have 
heard a pin drop at the farthest end ofthelarge school- 
room. And, then, whish! whish! whish! and ‘oh! 
oh! oh!” till the poor gander was fully avenged; and 
if Tom Jones, and Harry Cox, and Fred Simpson, 
hadn’t sufficient reason to rue the day they laid their 
hands upon that hapless bird, why, don’t believe an- 
other word I say to you,-as long as I live. And, if 
Fred Simpson didn’t regret with all his heart that he 
hadn’t had the resolution to say J won’/, never you 
mind. 

And this is just the lesson I want to teach you 
from this doleful story; for, as I said before—al- 
though, asa general rule, Z will and J won't are not 
pretty words in young people’s mouths—there are 
many occasions in which a boy who desires to do his 
duty, and to keep out of scrapes, must know how to 
say J won’/, and say it sturdily too, t 
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Matching and Garting. 


ABER 


I. 


OH KG) SIT in the twilight, thinking, 

Se Thinking of days that are fled : 
“~ I sit in the twilight, thinking, 
Thinking of some who are dead. 

I sit in the twilight, waiting, 
Waiting for ever and aye: 

Waiting, and watching, and waiting, 
The close of a waning day. 

I sit with my arms, meekly folded, 
Peacefully over my breast ; 

Thinking, and watching, and waiting, 
Waiting the day of my rest! 
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II. 


Sitting, and watching, and waiting, | 
I thought that the day of my death 
Would have come, ere the flowers were blooming 
In fragrance over the earth. 
But the snows of the winter have melted, 
The violets purple the sod, 
And ’mid fragrance, and sunshine, and beauty, 
I pass to the arms of my God. 


III. 


So—bury me in the sunshine, 
And lay me to my rest, 
Where the babbling brook runs murmuring by 
The flowers I love the best. 
But, let never a tear, I pray you, 
By pitying eyes be shed, 
On the calm cold face, and the icy brow, 
Of the tranquil-sleeping dead. 
You may weep, if you will, for my blighted hopes, 
You may weep for the days that are fled ; 
But, let never a tear fall down on my face, 
On the face of the silent dead: 
’Twould stir me, I think, in my icy rest, 
’T would trouble me under the sod; 
Only bury me, dear, in the bright daylight, 
In the light of the Blessed God. 
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IV. 

You might weep—if there were reason— 
You might wail with bitter cry; 

You might tear your hair with cruel hand 
When I lie down to die. 

But the hearts that prize me dearest, 
The friends who love me best, 

Will never weep as I pass on 
To grasp the promised rest, 


V. 


That rest—ah, how I’ve sought it !— 
Through many a weary night, 

As darksome shadows fill’d my soul, 
And chill’d its living light. 

. Till my very heart grew palsied 
With horror and with gloom, 

And my frighted soul drew shrinking back 
From the vision of the tomb: 

And the conflict crept upon me, 
And the waves rose higher still, 

As I trembled at the dread To Come, 
As at some nameless ill : 

With that tension, and that yearning, 
And that senseless, empty, strife, 
And the clinging of the drifting soul 

To the ebbing of its life: 
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To the life that ebbeth faster, 
With every dancing wave ; 

But ebbeth, ebbeth, ever on, 
E’en to the silent grave ! 


VI. 


But, it ebbeth now—oh, gladness ! 
Upon a sunlit shore ; 
And it beareth me—oh, quickly now ! 
To dear ones gone before: 
To some whose love was dearer 
Than all the world to me; 
To some whose end was brighter 
Than ever mine can be; 
To some whose love had lasted 
Through many weary years; 
A holy love—a priceless love, 
Begot of many tears. 
And, thus, I’m drifting onwards, 
Through darkness to the light, 
And the rippling sea grows wondrous calm, 
More gladsome and more bright. 
And, hence, I pray you truly, 
Let never a tear be shed 
On my calm, cold face, when I sleep my sleep, 
The sleep of the tranquil dead. . 
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VII. 


But, bury me in the sunshine, 
And lay me to my rest, 

Where the babbling brook runs murmuring by 
The flowers I love the best: 

Where the summer sun shines bright and fair, 
Where the willows gently wave, 

Where the dove may wail, with plaintive notes, 
Above me in my grave. 

But, never a tear! ’Twould stir me, I think, 
’T would trouble me under the sod ; 

Only bury me, dear, in the bright daylight, 
In the light of the Blessed God. 


CHRISTMAS SONG. 
REI 


I. 


$ I LOVE thee right well, with the merry swell 
JÖ Of thy brave old cheery voice; 
“As thou comest again, ’mid thehailandtherain, 
And biddest thy children rejoice, 
I love the soft sheen of thy holly green, 
And I love on its leaves to gaze, 
I love the glad sight of its berries bright, 
As they gleam in the yule-log’s blaze, 
I love thee, I love thee, I love thy brave chime, 
I love theeright dearly, thouold Christmas time. 


II. 


I love thee right well for the tale thou dost tell 
Of days that are vanish’d and gone; 
When hearts true and dear met at least once a year 
Round the hearth, where thy gladness e’er shone; 
Where the yule-log’s soft gleam reflected each beam 
Of the eye, as we sat in its light; 
Where the tale and the song in mirth pass’d along, 
And looks in thy presence grew bright. 
I love thee, I love thee, and long for the chime, 
That greeted thee bravely, thou old Christmas 
time. 
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THE STORY OF A NOBLE LIFE. 
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Walter Mason, 
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caor INDLY memories of our boyish days, and of 
Ny the faithful, true, unselfish, fresh, young 

=] hearts, who trod with us the opening paths 
of life, must ever be amongst the most highly- 
cherished recollections which help to cheer us on 
our downward way, and cast some gleams of pleasant 
light upon the darksome days which lead us, with 
relentless sternness, to the grave. And of all the 
kindly memories of those pleasant days, which, 
thanks to God, are neither few nor yet of small 
account to me—deepest, truest, fondest—nearest to 
my very heart of hearts—are surely my loving and 
my reverent memories of dear Walter Mason. I 
had, in my young days, many friends, and some 
who were very dear to me. I have already told you 
the story of at least one of them, poor Tom Bowman, 
but I had no friend who was so truly dear to me, 
none for whom I ever felt a love that was at once 
so deep, so reverent, and so full of pure and elevating 
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influences, as Walter Mason. He was the com- 
panion of our purer and our better moments. His 
gentle, shrinking, almost timid nature, withdrew him 
from anything like disorder or tumult. There was 
an evident and palpable incongruity between riot in 
any shape and Walter Mason. His very presence 
seemed somehow to soften us down, and to exert 
mild and gentle influence upon us. We seemed to 
speak more guardedly, and with more reserve, when 
he was with us; and I can say for myself, that the 
rough jest,and the thoughtless word, were always 
repressed when he was leaning on my arm, or 
speaking to me in his low and sympathetic voice. 
He possessed a wonderful power of moving and 
of thrilling the souls of those who listened to him, 
as he spoke on subjects which excited either his 
pride or his enthusiasm. His soul was full of that 
exquisite sensibility, that keen appreciation of every- 
thing true, noble, and great, which makes men, 
such as he, poets in the full sense of the word; and 
which, filling their own hearts to utter overflowing 
with all that is beautiful and good, gives them such 
a wonderful hold upon those who have been cast 
in a mould rougher and less highly finished than 
their own. He was too retiring, and of too shy 
a nature, often to “let himself out,” as it is com- 
monly expressed ; but, when he did, when we got 
him into some subject to which his heart warmed, 
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and which stirred the softer, but deep and sensitive 
chords of his enthusiastic nature, I asked, in my 
boyish days, no greater treat, no higher bliss, than 
to sit at his feet, and, in loving silence, look up into 
his kindling face, and watch his flashing eyes, as 
the burning words came pouring from his lips, with 
a force which I neither could nor sought to with- 
stand—with a power and depth which seemed to 
knit my whole being in a mysterious sympathy with 
his own. His influence over me was wonderful. 
It was an influence which is almost as inexplicable 
to me now as it was then; an influence for which I 
cannot account, except it be that truth and purity 
must always make themselves felt wherever they 
exist—and I know that Walter was always both true 
and pure. In the midst of many temptations—in 
the midst of a moral atmosphere, that was, in truth 
murky enough, he never lost any of the freshness 
and the innocent simplicity of his guileless nature, 
I did not know it then, but I know now, that God 
had great designs upon him; and so, as He brought 
the three children safe out of the midst of the fiery 
furnace, did He, by the exercise of the same 
omnipotent power, bring this dear soul safe and 
unscathed out of the perils and evil influences of a 
great public school, never ceasing to watch over 
him with the same paternal love and care, till He 
had purified and made him fit even fos Himself. 
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His story, although in some respects a strange one, 
was one, nevertheless, which has become more com- 
mon in these later days. When I first knew Walter 
Mason, he was the son of a Protestant clergyman, 
who held a lucrative living in one of the midland 
counties of England, and he and I were boys 
together at a Protestant school When Walter was 
about fifteen years of age, Mr. Mason, after a severe 
attack of illness, resigned his living, and was re- 
ceived into the Holy Catholic Church. One of the 
first members of the family to follow the example of 
its head, was my dear friend Walter; and to those 
who know and understand the ennobling and ele- 
vating influences of the holy Catholic faith, I need 
not lose time in explaining how those gifts of purity 
and of truth, which had been so conspicuous in him, 
even when a wanderer outside its pale, were de- 
veloped and increased when he had been brought 
under the action and the influence of the Catholic 
faith. I am. not going to trouble you with the 
history of my own conversion, or how it came to 
pass, within a short time of Walter's reception into 
the Catholic Church, I, too, received the ineffable 
grace of entering the one true fold. It was the 
grace of my life—it came to me when I neither 
deserved nor expected it—I have no words with 
which to express the overflowing gratitude of my 
heart for the goodness of God to one who had no 
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right nor claim even to the smallest emanation of it, 
much less to the fulness and the plenitude with 
which it was poured upon me—the tears run down 
my face when I do but think of it, when I do but 
strive to murmur, in the fulness of my grateful heart, 
Misericordias Domini in aternum cantabo—“I will 
sing the mercies of my God for ever and ever” — 
and this is all that I will say about it. I have only 
mentioned it in order that you may understand how 
it was that the fact of Walter’s conversion separated 
us less than it might otherwise have done; and how 
the friendship that began when we were boys at 
school together, that grew stronger and more per- 
fect during the few brief years which he was left to 
me on earth, is strongest, deepest, truest, and most 
perfect at this moment, as he looks down from 
heaven upon me as I pen these lines—the feeble, 
faltering, inexpressive record of never-dying love 
and truth, which has only become more faithful and 
more true because its object no longer walks the 
world, no longer helps to cheer with kindly counsel 
and with pleasant smile, one who needs that counsel 
more than he can ever say, and who misses that 
smile more than words can ever tell. 

In resigning his living, Mr. Mason, of course, 
resigned the means of supporting his family; and 
for several years they had to struggle with poverty 
and with suffering of no ordinary kind. From this 
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they were ultimately rescued by the return from 
India, rich and childless, of a long-missing brother 
of Mrs. Mason’s. He was highly born—the pos- 
sessor of a title and of the estates which pertained 
to it—and, by a strange chance, he had become a 
Catholic in India. Walter was his uncle’s heir. Sir 
Humphrey, naturally enough, was desirous that the 
family name should be perpetuated, and he indulged 
for some short time in many a day-dream, having 
for its object Walter and the old family seat. But 
this was not to be. When the family name was but 
a myth, and when the family possessions were only 
poverty and toil, Walter had received a call which 
he had gladly obeyed. He had received a very 
sttiking and unmistakable vocation to devote his 
life to the service of the altar, and to this call he 
had responded with all the generosity and enthu- 
siasm of his innocent soul. He had experienced 
many difficulties in following out his vocation, and 
it was not likely that he would be turned from it by 
the first serious temptation. When obstacles had 
stood in the way, he remembered how he had 
prayed that they might be removed; and he remem- 
bered, too, how his heart had swelled almost to 
bursting when at length the way was opened before 
him, and he was free to follow it; and was he to 
waver now, when mere worldly prospects were pre- 
sented to his gaze? was he to sacrifice his vocation, 
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his call to the “ better part,” for wealth or worldly 
honours? No. Surely not. Walter was very holy, 
and he was very devoted, but still he was only 
human, and these things did arise before him once 
or twice in the shape of a temptation, but he quickly 
shook them off, and he never wavered. When Sir 
Humphrey came down to see him, and pleaded long 
and earnestly for the family name and the family 
honors—pleaded, indeed, till the tears began to run 
down his face—Walter answered never a word, but 
taking his hand, led him away to the chapel. It 
was not until they had both knelt some time in 
prayer that Walter turned to speak to his uncle. 
“He that loveth father or mother more than Me, 
the same is not worthy of Me,” was all that Walter 
whispered in his uncle’s ear. Sir Humphrey’s head 
sank lower on his breast, and for some short time, a 
very short time, his strong frame shook with 
emotion. At length Walter, who knelt close at his 
side, heard him say, “ Thy will be done, my God, 
Thy will be done;” and in a moment more he rose 
to go away. When they were outside the door, Sir 
Humphrey turned towards his nephew and took him 
by the hand. He held him for a moment or two, 
looking into his face with much of love, and much, 
too, of reverence in his gaze, and then he took 
Walter in his arms, and kissed him fondly on the 
brow. Once, twice, he kissed him, his honest face 
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quivering the while with emotion, and then he re- 
leased him, and turned to go away. Sir Humphrey 
had not spoken a word, but Walter knew that he 
had made the sacrifice, and there was no need of 
words between them. 

The few years of Walter’s collegiate course have 
quickly glided away, and the long wished-for but 
dreaded day has come at last. Walter is about to 
make the sacrifice for which his generous heart has 
been yearning for many a day; but, as he thinks of 
the awful dignity which is to be put upon him, he 
trembles and shrinks, even now at the very foot of 
the altar. As he lies prostrate upon his face, whilst 
the solemn sound of many voices rises in earnest 
supplication for him to the saints of God, his face is 
wet with tears, and wondrous thoughts are stirring 
strangely in his heart. The light of a beautiful sum- 
mer morning is streaming brightly down upon him, 
from the great east window over the altar. The 
college chapel is full of his companions, and their 
voices rise and fall in tones of earnest love and pious 
supplication: Omnes Sancti et sancte Det, intercedite 
pro nobis. Again and again the solemn strain goes 
up to God, and ere it goes, hovers fora while around 
the pure young soul who is prostrate at the altar’s 
foot. Still he scarcely hears it. Even when the 
Bishop, a venerable old man, whose hair has been 
blanched by his labours in foreign lands, rises from 
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his knees, and with mitre on his head, and crosier 
in his hand, invokes God’s blessing on him: U hunc 
electum beneledicere, et sanchiefeficare, ef consefacrare 
digneris—“‘ That thou wilt vouchsafe to bless, to 
sanctify, and consecrate this thy chosen servant’— 
he is scarcely conscious of it. Hehears the solemn 
words, and he hears, too, the cry which ascends to 
heaven from every voice: Ze rogamus, audi nos— 
“We beseech thee, hear us;” but the sounds fall 
upon his ear as though he hardly heard them. He 
would fain join in them, but he cannot; his heart is 
too full of God for speech. It is not the first time 
that he has felt God’s consolations, nor the first time 
that he has felt his heart grow hot within him ; but 
never before has he felt the excess of love, the 
mystic moving of God within him, as he feels it 
now. He cannot tell what it is, he could not ex- 
plain it, could not give a name to it, did he try ever 
so hard: but he knows it, he feels it, it has entire 
possession of his every faculty, it absorbs every sen- 
sation of his frame, and every throbbing of his pulse ; 
and he knows that it is God within him, and he 
neither knows nor desires to know any more. He 
would wish to be alone, that he might cry aloud; he 
feels as if he must sob out before them all, and he 
feels, somehow or other, that he should not do so; 
he feels that there is but one word which he could 
utter, and at the same time he yearns to utter it, to 
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cry out with all the power of his soul, “My God, my 
love, my all.” Oh! his heart is so full of God, and 
how can that one poor heart contain so much of 
love and bliss? And as the solemn strain goes on 
unceasingly, Ze rogamus, audi nos, what can he do, 
but press his burning face closer and closer to the 
ground on which he lies, and unite his poor young 
heart, with love still more and more ecstatic, to the 
God who is now enshrouding him with His heavenly 
sweetness } 

Oh! the bliss of moments such as these; given, 
perhaps, but to few; given, it may be, to those 
chosen few but once or twice in a lifetime; lasting 
but for a few brief seconds when they are so given, 
but enduring for ever in their effects. It is the soul 
alone who has felt them that can describe them ; 
nay, not even she can describe them, for no human 
tongue can do that. It is moments such as these 
which turn men into saints; which wean their 
hearts from every human affection, and draw them 
irrevocably to God, and which nerve weak men, 
and weaker women, for wonderful deeds, but for 
deeds which the world calls mere folly, and for 
which it has nothing but the cold sneer of dis- 
dain. Oh! yes, again, God’s ways are not our 
ways, nor His thoughts our thoughts—and it is well 
that it is so. 

But the sacred rite goes on. He is clad in the 
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priestly vestments, and whilst the Holy Spirit is 
invoked by those around, his hands are anointed and 
consecrated. 

*“ Consecrare et sanctificare digneris, Domine, manus 
istas, per istam unctionem, et nostram benedictionem. 

s Ut quacumque benedixerint, benedicantur, et que- 
cumque consecraverint, consecrentur, et sanctificentur, in 
nomine Domini nostri Jesu Christi.” 

‘“‘Vouchsafe, O Lord, to consecrate and sanctify 
these hands, by this anointing, and by our benedic- 
tion. 

“That whatsoever they shall bless, may be 
blessed ; and whatever they shall consecrate, may be 
consecrated and sanctified, in the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Amen.” 

Then he receives power to offer the august sacri- 
fice of the New Law; and last of all, when he has 
said Mass with the Bishop, the keys of God’s 
eternal mercy are placed in his hands, and he is 
invested with the right to forgive or to retain the 
sins of man. “ Receive the Holy Ghost,” says the 
Bishop, placing his hands upon the head of the 
newly-ordained priest: “ whose sins you shall remit, 
they are remitted unto them; and whose sins you 
shall retain, they are retained unto them.” 

It is over at last, and those who have been 
present begin to crowd around the altar, in order to 
receive the blessing of the young priest; but they 
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all instinctively draw to one side, to make room for 
a group which is advancing up the chapel, and 
towards which all eyes are turned. With his face 
bathed in tears, a venerable old man comes up to 
the altar’s foot, andhumbly kneels before hisson. No 
one attempts to step in before him, for they all feel 
how meet it is that such a father should be the first 
to have the anointed hand of such a son laid upon 
his head. It is a touching sight. The old man, 
bathed in tears, kneeling so reverently before his 
son; the uplifted hand of the son, and the heavenly 
look of his face, as he invokes God’s blessing on his 
father, is a sight to melt the hearts of all the lookers- 
on. When he had received the blessing of his 
child, the old man bent down lower still, and humbly 
kissed the hem of the priestly robe, and then turned 
away to make room for Walters mother, for Sir 
Humphrey, and then for his sister Edith and her 
husband. When they had retired, his companions 
pressed eagerly around him, for they were all anxious 
to receive the blessing of one whom they all loved 
so dearly, and who, from the first moment that he 
had come amongst them, had been such a model to 
them of every virtue which they ought to possess. 
And here, perhaps, we might take our leave of 
Walter. There are some reasons why we should do 
so, perhaps ; others why we should not. He has 
now attained the dearest object of his hopes and 
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desires ; and whilst all his happiness is fresh upon 
him, it would be more in accordance with recog- 
nised custom to let the curtain fall upon him and his 
fortunes. But there is such a lesson taught in his 
brief career—for, alas! it was very, very brief—and 
our heart does so yearn to speak of it, that we have 
determined to follow Walter, even io the grave; and 
as we write, we hear some saying that all this is very 
melancholy, and we hear them complaining that 
there should be so much of death in the little history 

which we have striven to weave for their amusement 

and instruction. Ah! dear reader, who, perchance, 

art speaking thus, why is the world so full of death? 

Tell us this, and then we will strive to answer your 
objection, and we will reason with you. Besides, 
there are some deaths about which there is nothing 
melancholy. Perhaps we cannot altogether help it, 
and for a few short moments we must feel a little 
sad; but we can never be melancholy when some 
pure young heart, far too fresh, far too holy for 
earth, is taken away by a caring hand, and carried to 
the heart of God, to bask for ever in the sunshine of 
His love. It may cause us, perhaps, a little sadness, 
but it can surely never make us melancholy, to watch 
some imprisoned bird soar away on its joyous wing 
towards the bright blue sky, when it has escaped 
from the cage in which we had confined it. Why, 
then, should we be melancholy because the bonds 
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are burst, and a soul, released from its chains, soars 
away, like the captive bird, to its home above, to 
find the rest, the love, and joy which this world 
could never give it? Bear with us, then, dear 
reader, whilst we tell you, in a few brief lines, what 
remains to be told of one who “ loved much, and who 
being made perfect in a short space, fulfilled a long 
time ; who, pleasing God, was beloved, and living 
amongst sinners, was translated lest wickedness 
should alter his understanding, or deceit beguile his 
soul. For his soul pleased God; therefore He has- 
tened to bring him out of the midst of iniquities.’’ 
Walter had scarcely commenced his ecclesiastical 
studies, when God filled him with a great desire of 
labouring on the foreign missions for the salvation 
of souls. The college in which he was studying was 
one which had been raised by God in a very won- 
derful manner for this special object, and conse- 
quently he met with every inducement calculated to 
strengthen this holy desire in his soul. There was 
one “mission,” in particular, towards which his 
thoughts and desires were directed. It was thou- 
sands of miles away from his native land, and at the 
period when Walter entered college, it had been so 
devastated by the awful scourge of yellow fever, that 
the young Levites who were studying for it had been 
well-nigh frightened out of their resolution. Some 
few had actually resigned, and volunteers were 
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wanted to fill their vacant places, and Walter was 
one of the first to offer. Many tried to dissuade 
him, but in vain. His heart yearned towards the 
poor striken mission, and no persuasions could 
induce him to turn aside from his choice. He chose 
it because few could be found to venture to it, 
because he knew its wants to be great, and because 
God had so filled his generous young heart with the 
fire of divine love and zeal, that he was utterly heed- 
less where he might go, provided only that he could 
advance God’s greater glory, and procure the salva- 
tion of immortal souls. 

During his whole collegiate course he never 
faltered in his choice. The desolate, fever-stricken 
mission was ever present in his mind; towards it 
the most fervent aspirations of his heart were ever 
directed. He knew and felt that God had segre- 
gated and set him aside for this work, and his one 
great solicitude was, so to prepare himself for it that 
the designs of God might be fully carried out, and 
that he might become a fit instrument to aid in the 
accomplishment of those designs. ‘Towards the end 
of his course his health began to fail, but still he 
never wavered. To one who was specially favoured 
with his holy friendship, and who, in his company, 
learned to realise, “how good and how pleasant a 
thing it is for brethren to dwell together in unity,” 
he sometimes spoke in a manner that seemed almost 
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prophetic of his own early death, but it was always 
cheerfully, always with his own gentle, winning 
smile. He seemed to have a conviction, or, at 
least, a kind of an idea, that he should not be able 
to withstand the climate long, but he never spoke 
directly on the matter. It was only from casual 
remarks, made during familiar conversation with 
those whom he loved most, that it oozed out. He 
saw nothing in this to change his resolution. The 
only light in which he seemed to view it was, that 
God would so much the sooner take him to Himself, 
and the thought—God bless his brave young heart !— 
was one which filled him with love and consolation. 
The time soon came, and after a few weeks spent with 
his sorrowing friends, he departed calmly and cheer- 
fully for the mission of his choice. For a short 
space he laboured amongst the children of his desire, 
and in that short space became the idol of all. His 
services met with a warm response in the grateful 
hearts of his people. His zeal never flagged, and 
whilst it was ardent and burning, was never bitter or 
offensive. Sinners turned to God when he did ask 
them, and the careless and indifferent always obeyed 
his command, because his command was never any- 
thing but a mild and loving persuasion. So he trod 
his holy way for one short year, and then the yellow 
fever came again. It came this time with fearful 
virulence, and strong men’s hearts trembled within 
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them for very fear. It struck down its victims on 
the right and on the left: and although it made no 
distinction of classes, still it was amongst the poor 
that it raged most terribly; but wherever it appeared, 
and wherever its ravages were most deadly, was the 
brave-hearted young priest to be found, hurrying by 
night and by day, through the streets and the lanes, 
in search of the suffering and the dying. Oh! who 
shall tell how many a sinful soul he reconciled to its 
God during this fearful time? Oh! who shall tell to 
how many a wounded and trembling heart he brought 
comfort and consolation, and led them to the foot 
of the cross, that the priceless blood of the Lamb 
might flow upon them, to cleanse them fromal! their 
stains? None of us here below can tell the number 
of ransomed souls who throng around the throne of 
God, and bless the holy priest who, in His hands, 
was the instrument of their salvation. And, in truth, 
it is of little consequence. God knows them, and 
the saints of God know them, and that is sufficient. 
His cheek grew paler every day, and the loving eyes 
_ that watched him with fond anxiety marked how 

weak and languid he became; but he never gave up. 
He allowed himself no rest so long as his Master’s 
work was to be done; and although he was often 
overpowered with fatigue, no one ever heard a word 
of complaint fall from his lips. When he would be 
snatching a few moments’ rest, sitting in his chair, 
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with his head resting upon his hand, if any one 
chanced to enter and speak to him, he never raised 
his face but there was the same mild, cheerful smile 
upon it, and then he was at his work again. Like 
an angel of consolation he moved on the track 
of the destroyer, and for a long time he himself 
escaped. The fever was at length visibly on the de- 
cline, and everybody thought, and hoped, andprayed 
that he had escaped it. Butno. There was a last 
victim to be stricken down ere it went away, and 
the brave, the generous, the holy young priest, who 
had fought so manfully with it, was to be that victim. 
One morning there arose a louder and more bitter 
wail than had ever been heard, even when the fever 
was at its height; for it went abroad that the 
young priest had been struck down at last. People 
gathered in crowds in the churches, and the prayer 
went up to God that He would spare him to them; 
but it might not be. He rallied, indeed, from the 
immediate effect of the fever, but he could not shake 
it off. Helingered on for two or three weeks more, 
edifying all by his resignation, and by his fervent 
desire to receive his crown ; and then, with a gentle 
smile upon his face, and a longing word of love 
upon his lip, went away to God, ere six-and-twenty 
summers had passed over his head, and when he 
had only laboured fourteen months upon the mission 
of his choice. 
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Oh, Walter, dear, dear Walter! How wetalk! He 
was scarcely dead when men began to give reasons 
for his death. Some said that he had been broken 
down by his studies; others that he had been so 
weakened by his labours during the prevalence of 
the epidemic, that when he himself was attacked by 
it, he had not strength to shake it off. Some said 
one thing, some another ; but they were all wrong. 
None of their reasons was the true one. He was 
ripe for God, and therefore God took him to Him- 
self. “He pleased God, and was beloved, and 
living amongst sinners was translated, and being 
made perfect in a short space, fulfilled a long time.” 
This was the reason. God surely knows this was 
the reason why He took the faithful child so early to 
Himself. 

But, dear reader, I weary you, perhaps. Pardon 
me. In telling you the story of Walter, I have told 
you, with some unimportant variations, the story of 
the dearest friend I ever had, or ever hope to have 
again, upon this earth. I have exaggerated nothing. 
I have not spoken of his zeal and devotedness, as 
my own love and knowledge might have prompted 
me to speak. I have but spoken of him as the 
bishop, the priests, and the people amongst whom 
he died have spoken and written ofhim. Mine was 
the last hand he clasped—mine was the last cheek 
he kissed—to me, the last word he spoke ere he 
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left his native land for ever, was addressed. There 
lies, too, before me, even as I write, a letter which 
he wrote but a very short time before he died, in 
which he reminds me of a mutual agreement which 
we had made, that whoever died the first should 
make a daily remembrance of the other at the holy 
altar of God; and with all this before me, when the 
opportunity offered, could I have said less of him 
than Ihave done? Surely not. And then, it isnot 
a melancholy tale. The tears are on my face as I 
write, but I am not melancholy. There can be no 
regret for such as he. As I think of him, my 
thoughts turn with wistful longing to the better land 
above, and I can but feel how blessed was his lot 
who was taken away so full of merits, and of victo- 
ries gained—he who died in very truth the martyr’s 
death, who laid down his life for his flock, and who 
left the world ere the world had time to chill the 
freshness of his young heart, or dim the lustre of his 
ordination grace. I think of these things, and I 
may weep some natural tears for the fond and faith- 
ful friend whom I have lost; but the regret must be 
all for myself, who still must fight my fight, and walk 
my thorny way, all uncertain whether I may ever gain 
the crown which shines so brightly on his brow, 
More and more wistful still my thoughts rise up, and 
even as I think of him, many and many a time, amid 
the trials and the weary troubles of this changing 
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life, I would fain be at rest with him if God did but will 
it so; and many and many a time, in moments of 
care or sorrow, I seem to hear a solemn strain, which 
carries comfort and encouragement to my fainting 
soul, for the voices which sing it are the voices of 
the just made perfect, and I know and feel, with a 
thrilling rapture which no words can tell, that his is 
surely one amongst them. ‘Going they went and 
wept, casting their seeds. But coming they shall 
come with joyfulness, carrying their sheaves.” 
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FIDELIS. 


ELIS 


3 EXQAIR Erin, o’er thy meadows 
195 How many a storm hath swept, 
xX! How long thy sons have fought in vain, 
How long thy daughters wept ! 
But sword, nor pest, nor famine, 
May rend the triple chain 
That bound thy sons through many a fight, 
Through many an hour of pain. 
E’en as thy own green shamrock, 
That sparkles on thy sod, 
And speaketh still of Zrin’s Isle, 
Of Patrick, and of God. 
Though sword, and pest, and famine, 
May scourge thee to the core, 
No blighting scourge of error’s pest 
May rest upon thy shore. 
Sut, hand in hand for ever, 
As ocean surges free, 
Shall Erin’s sons their voices lift, 
My mother, Rome, to thee! 


Dream of the Dight, 


WEARY, WEARY, EVERMORE. 


A Dream of the Hight. 


~E EIDA 


I. 


N a gentle summer evening, 
a In a grey churchyard I stood, 
With the rosy sun just setting 
All around me, in a flood 
Of such bright and golden glory 
As an angel’s glance may greet, 
On his heavenward pinions soaring 
All the earth below his feet. 


II. 


But the stream of golden glory, 
Fading, fading, fades away, 

And the evening shadows round me 
Gather with fantastic play: 

But all through the growing twilight, 
Well-known forms keep flitting on ; 

Faces of fond friends departed, 
Visions of the dear ones gone 
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III. 


And my heart is wildly throbbing, 
With a strange and burning beat ; 
And the graves are heaving, heaving, 
In confusion at my feet. 
And my boyhood’s friends are round me, 
Boyhood’s friends so fond, so true ; 
Whilst my tongue for ever waileth, 
Where, and yet, oh! where are you ? 


IV. 


Darker, darker grow the shadows, 
Deep’ning o’er the lowly sod, 

Where a brave young heart is sleeping 
In the peace and rest of God. 

Lo ! his well-known face comes nearer : 
Feel I not the kindly hand ! 

Fly, ye shadows !—lighter, brighter, 
Glows the place on which we stand. 


Ve 


’Tis my boyhood’s friend is with me ! 
Now, I strain him to my breast ! 

Ah! the cruel shadows deep’ning, 
Fall but on his place of rest. 
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And my soul is longing sadly 
For the friend so fond, so true ; 

Whilst my tongue responsive waileth, 
Where, my boyhood’s friends, are you ? 


VI. 


Deeper, deeper, grow the shadows, 
Where the sea-bird laves her wing, 

And the waves, with ceaseless wailing, 
Still their solemn dirges sing 

O’er a sad heart, sadly sleeping 
In the ocean’s surging bed, 

With no tongue to tell his praises, 
With no eye to weep him fled. 


VII. 


Deeper, deeper, O ye shadows ! 
Scarce a smile e’er cheer’d zs way; 
Scarce was there a heart to miss him, 
When his form had passed away. 
’Neath the ocean wave now sleeping, 
None may know the sacred spot; 
Yet one heart at least bewails him, 
Weeping o’er his hapless lot. 


VIII, 


Darker, darker, gather deeper 
O’er the dear ones who are fled! _ 
Fall the hot tears quicker, quicker, 
In the presence of the dead! 
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None may take their vacant places, 
None this weary heart may cheer, 
Which, in lonely sorrow waiting, 


Weareth out its exile here. 
# # 4 # 


IX. 


Lo! the darksome clouds dissolving, 
Lightly, lightly, flit away: 

And the shadows, gently breaking, 
Herald the approaching day. 

So, the wall of death and sorrow, 
Potent love shall rend in twain ; 

And fond hearts, that here were parted, 
Shall, in Heaven, love again. 


-LE 


I. 


Pe AME a stranger, faint and weary, 

SZA Pale and haggard, faint and footsore— 
In the glooming autumn twilight 

Came this stranger to my door. 
Down upon my step he laid him, 

Pale and haggard, faint and footsore— 
Through the glowing twilight wailing, 

“ Weary, weary, evermore.” 


II. 


As the sad and woe-worn accents 
Fell upon my wond’ring ear— 
Creeping round me, list’ning spell-bound, 
Nearer, deeper, still more clear— 
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Out I ran, with eager footsteps, 
To the stranger at my door; 
To the stranger, faintly wailing, 
“ Weary, weary, evermore.” 


III. 


With a tender hand I raised him, 
Laid his head upon my breast: 
Oh ! those eyes so dim and tear-worn, 
Who shall give them peace and rest! 
As the golden hair I parted 
From his brow, so wan and pale, 
Well I guessed me why he wailed, 
Well I knew his weary tale. 


IV. 


Ah, poor outcast! Ah, poor wand’rer ! 
Lost amid the world’s wild ways ; 
Ah, poor spendthrift of the treasure 
Of thy boyhood’s golden days! 
O sweet Christ! bring comfort to him: 
Miserere! Faint and footsore— 
List in mercy how he waileth, 
“ Weary, weary, evermore.” 
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V. 


Weary of his youth’s lost treasure, 
Weary of his blighted life, 

Weary of the world’s cold struggle, 
Weary of its aimless strife ! 

Weary of his sin and sorrow, 
Came he wailing to my door; 

Pale and haggard, faint and footsore, 
“ Weary, weary, evermore.” 


VI. 


As the autumn winds were wailing, 
Weird-like sweeping sadly by; 
As the autumn leaves were falling, 
Laid he down to fade and die: 
With his glazing eyeballs straining 

To the everlasting shore ; 
With his tongue for ever wailing, 
“ Weary, weary, evermore. ” 


VII. 


To my faithful heart I took him, 
Laid his head upon my breast; 

To his Master’s feet I led him, 
Seeking for his endless rest. 
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In his lowly grave I laid him, 
Faint and footsore now no more; 
But, in golden glory soaring, 
Trusting, resting, evermore. 


Gthel : 2, Sketch. 


(FROM THE FARLEYES OF FARLEYE.) 


Ethel: A Sketch. 


——— A 


BES AIR, gentle, winning Ethel Ravenshalle! It 
| Sa would be strange, indeed, if I brought to a 
wage close this brief history of some of those 
with whom, and with those fortunes, my own life has 
been so intimately mixed up, without devoting, at 
least, a few words, to my sweet and gentle ward, 
Ethel Ravenshalle. She was the daughter of my 
dear friend, Lionel, between whom and his father 
there had been a sad and grievous estrangement of 
many years’ standing. Poor Lionel struggled like 
a hero fora long, long time, against that poverty and 
suffering to which he had to succumb at last. The 
old Baronet never relented; and on his death-bed 
Lionel left his two children, Marmaduke and Ethel, 
to my care and protection. It was a sacred trust; 
as such I received it, and as such, to the best of my 
poor ability, I sought to discharge the obligations 
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which it imposed on me. Poor Lionel died some 
years before his father; but, previous to his death, 
he made all the necessary arrangements and provi- 
sions which devolved upon him as the son and heir 
of the old Baronet. In accordance with these pro- 
visions, the present Baronet, Marmaduke, the son of 
my dear friend, Lionel, was bound, on succeeding to 
the family estates, to pay a large sum of money out 
of those estates to his sister, with a further sum to 
be paid to her as a dowry at her marriage, should 
she enter the married state. If she had not married 
within five years of the time when her brother suc- 
ceeded to the family estates, this latter sum was then 
to be paid to her absolutely and without condition. 
Hence, when we add to her beauty, her win- 
ning manners, and the many graces of her cha- 
racter, the fact that she was one of the wealthiest 
heiresses in our part of the country, it is no wonder 
if suitors crowded round her and sought her hand. 
But, even in those days when she was living 
amongst, and taking her due part in, all the splendid 
and lavish hospitalities and festivities which ensued 
upon Sir Marmaduke’s taking possession of his own, 
her pure and simple heart was never really in them, 
and, in the true and full sense of the words, she 
used the world as though she used it not. At the 
very time when Ravenshalle was crowded with the 
highest and noblest of our country gentry, I scarcely 
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ever took one of my early morning walks with- 
out meeting Ethel in the village, on those missions 
of charity and love to the poor which she never 
failed to discharge, no matter how much her duties 
later on in the day might throw her amongst the 
rich and the great. And, as she moved amongst the 
blessed poor of Christ, with the benedictions of the 
widow and the orphan, the sorrowful and the weary, 
following her steps and winging their way, like 
sweet-smelling incense, to the throne of Him whom 
she ever saw in the persons of His suffering mem- 
bers: so she moved, too, amongst her peers with 
such an innocent grace, and a simplicity so beauti- 
ful and true, as drew all hearts to her with a force 
that was irresistible, and made her the idol of the 
circles amongst which she walked. 

Many months passed away, and I could never 
perceive that prosperity had wrought any change in 
this pure and guileless child. Suitors came, and re- 
ceiving no encouragement, went their way again. 
At last, a young Catholic gentleman of high birth, 
endowed with every quality of mind and heart which 
could render him a most suitable partner for my 
dear ward, came to me in my capacity as her guar- 
dian, and besought my permission and encourage- 
ment to lay his heart and his fortunes at her feet. 
The match was, as I have just said, so suitable from 
every conceivable point of view, that I deemed it 
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my duty to speak of this matter, as delicately as I 
could, to Ethel. Without reserve, with a confidence 
which was as full as it was simple, she laid her heart 
spen to me, and then bade me take her answer to 
the gentleman who sought her hand. That answer 
I may as well frankly admit at once, neither asto- 
nished nor disappointed me. 

In the days of her trials and her adversity—in the 
days when the great ones of this world had neither 
known nor troubled themselves about her, there was 
One who had never ceased to speak to her innocent 
heart—One who had never failed to fill that stricken 
heart with His chaste delights and His rapturous 
consolations—One who had never ceased to call her 
to Himself, never ceased to invite her to become 
one of that blessed band whose glorious privilege it 
is to follow the Lamb whithersoever He goeth, and 
to sing that song which none but they may sing. 
Yes, in the days of her adversity, Ethel had been 
called and chosen—had been elected to that better 
part which is reserved for the privileged few, and 
she was not one to turn her back upon the Spouse 
who had taken her in the days of her poverty, because 
those days had been changed into days of worldly 
prosperity and abundance. Wealth, honours, high 
position, were nothing to her, except in so far as 
they were something which, in the fulness of her 
love, in the overflowing abundance of her grateful 
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heart, she might lay at the feet of her heavenly 
Spouse. She was one who could appreciate to the 
full—who could estimate at its real worth—the price- 
less privilege of a vocation to the religious state; 
and hence, although in wise and prudent deference 
to the wishes of her director, and to the prayers of 
the mother and the brother who prized her as she 
deserved to be prized, she had deferred for a time 
her final decision, she now told me that the time 
had come, and that she was already preparing to bid 
an eternal adieu to the world for which I knew, in 
very truth, she had never cared—which she had loved 
still less than she had cared for. When, in her in- 
nocent simplicity, she humbly asked my permission, 
as her guardian, to fulfil her vocation and enter her 
novitiate, I could have fallen down and have kissed 
the ground which seemed to me to be blessed by 
the very pressure of her feet. I was fain to lift up 
my grateful heart to God, and thank Him, in such 
faltering words as I could find, for the great things 
which He had been pleased to do to this dear child 
whom He had chosen for His spouse, and whom in 
His chaste complacency He had taken to the ever- 
lasting fulness of His heart and love. 

A few weeks more, and she who had lent such a 
charm to our happy home, had passed from our midst, 
to exchange the luxury of Ravenshalle for the novice’s 
narrow cell; and the numberless comforts which had 
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surrounded her fortheausteritiesand the mortifications 
of the novitiate. I need scarcely say, that she never 
faltered in her resolution, nor, having put her hand 
to the work, ever looked back. During the months of 
her probation she was as one who was dead to us, 
for we never sought to break in upon the holy seclu- 
sion of her life, or to disturb the sacred communings 
of her heart with her heavenly Spouse, either by our 
letters or our presence.: It had cost us a heavy 
pang to part with her, and for many a long day our 
hearth seemed very lonely, and our home had lost its 
brightest light. That nature which, in spite of 
strongest efforts, in spite of very grace itself, will 
have its way, at least for some littletime, had wrung 
our inmost hearts, and drawn hot tears of sorrow 
from our eyes, as we left her in her new home—that 
home which was to be her rest, henceforth, for ever- 
more. But, when the first pangofparting had passed 
away, and faith and grace had triumphed over nature 
and its weakness, we saw our duty far too clearly to 
allow us to dare to interfere between our holy child 
and the God to whom we had given her, as willingly 
and as cheerfully as it was in nature for us to do. 
But when the time of her probation was completed, 
we all went down from our north country home to 
be present at her profession; to witness her final and 
formal renunciation of the world, which, in truth, 
she had renounced long, long years ago. 
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It was a fair, fresh morning in the early spring, 
and as the sun came shining in, with a soft and mel- 
low light, through the rich stained glass of the 
chapel in which we knelt, all nature seemed to speak 
of rest, and peace, and love. We had scarcely taken 
our places, ere solemn strains of heavenly music 
' seemed to come to us, floating, as it were, upon the 
gentle morning air. Nearer and nearer it came, till 
at last we could distinguish the words of the holy 
chant as it rose and fell: “ I rejoiced at the things 
that were said to me: We shall go into the house of 
the Lord.” As the holy sisterhood entered, with 
downcast eyes and modest steps, they were followed 
by Ethel, looking so bright and beautiful in her 
bridal robes, that nature strove to rebel yet once 
more, as if it were not just and right that the offering 
to be made to God should be made all the more 
cheerfully for the very reason that it was so bright, 
so fair, and beautiful. Looking neither to the right 
nor to the left, she knelt for some little time at the 
gate of the choir; but, as the first words of the an- 
them were entoned: “Come, O spouse of Christ, 
come and receive the crown which, from all eternity, 
the Lord hath prepared for thee,” she rose from her 
knees, and took the place prepared for her. The 
solemn rite went on, until, at the conclusion of 
the grand High Mass, the deacon sang the Holy 
Gospel—which surely never bears such a special 
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and a touching significance as on occasions like to 
this. 

“ At that time, Jesus said to his disciples: If any 
man will come after me, let him deny himself, and take 
up his cross and follow me. 

“‘ For he that will save his life, shall lose it; and he 
that shall lose his life for my sake, shall find tt. 

“ For what doth it profita man, tf he gain the whole 
world, and suffer the loss of his own soul? or what ex- 
change shall a man give for his soul? 

“For the Son of man shall come in the glory of his 
Father with his angels: and then will he render to 
every man according to his works.” 

As I listened to the solemn words of the Holy 
Gospel, my own heart grew full even to overflowing, 
as I thought how truly, how fully, how intimately, 
this dear child had realized their meaning, and re- 
duced their sacred counsels to fervent, humble prac- 
tice. I had little time, however, to indulge my own 
feelings, for the sacred rite immediately went on, 
and all my attention was absorbed in Ethel. 

Placing herself on her knees before the venerable 
bishop, who was to receive her vows, as soon as the 
question had been put to her, “ My daughter, what 
do you seek ?” she answered, without a moment’s 
hesitation, “To make my holy profession, and, 
with the help of Divine Grace, to live and die in the 
perfect observance of my holy rule.” 
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The venerable prelate then proceeded to interro- 
gate her whether she had contracted any obligations 
which might hinder her from fulfilling those engage- 
ments with which she now sought to bind herself— 
whether she were influenced by any human con- 
siderations in her desire of embracing the religious 
state—whether she were moved to take this stcp 
purely out of a desire for the greater glory of God 
and for the love of His holy name—and whether she 
did not shrink from the austerities of the life upon 
which she thus sought to enter. 

She responded, simply and sincerely, that she had. 
no tie in the world to prevent her from fulfilling her 
engagements with her heavenly Spouse; that she 
was influenced by no human consideration in thus 
dedicating herself to the service of God; that, as 
she humbly hoped and prayed, she had no other 
motive in the step she was about to tuke than the 
glory of God and the love of His blessed name; 
and, lastly, that, with His divine assistance, she 
confidently hoped to be able to discharge the duties 
of that state of life which she sought to be allowed 
to embrace. 

Having addressed a few paternal words of conso- 
lation and encouragement to the holy novice who 
knelt before him, the prelate then returned to the 
altar, and, having incensed the Adorable Sacrament, 
bore it in solemn procession to the place which 
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had been prepared for it at the entrance to the chu, 
occupied by the religious. 

Ethel placed herself on her knees before Him 
whom she knew so truly and so really—so fully aud 
with such intimate and unspoken knowledge, under 
His sacramental veils; and with her head humbly 
bent in silent adoration, with her hands clasped be- 
fore her breast in prayer, with visions of love flitting 
before her eyes, and with whisperings of ecstatic 
rapture floating through her soul, which such as I 
can neither understand nor pretend to describe, she 
waited until the holy anthem, which had been en- 
toned by the sisterhood, was done. When the last 
strains of the sacred words, O guam suavis es, Do- 
mine—‘*O how sweet Thou art, O Lord, to them 
that love Thee !”—had died away, Ethel raised her 
head. Tears of burning love—of love which exists 
not upon earth save in hearts such as hers—of love 
which is the beginning of that which is to be per- 
fected in the blessed time to come—were streaming 
down her face as she raised her head, and looked 
up to Him whom her soul so truly loved; Him 
whom she had found so sweet because she had 
loved Him so truly; Him whom she had so long 
since elected for her Spouse, and chosen from 
amongst a thousand; Him to whose eternal ser- 
vice she was now to consecrate and vow with her 
lips the life, the heart, the being, which had al- 
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ready been given to Him for many and many a happy 
day. 

The solemn moment had come, and we knew and 
felt it well. As I have already said, we did not 
begrudge our God the offering ofa fair and fresh 
young life, of a pure and holy heart, which we, in 
some measure, though truly a slight one, were privi- 
leged to make Him. But, when all was said and 
done, we could not forget that this fair, young face - 
would shine no more upon our hearth—that this 
pleasant, fresh, young voice would sound no more 
through the halls of the house which she had so 
great a share in making so peaceful and so happy. 
We could not forget that what we had given to God, 
cheerfully as we might give it, we had given at our 
own great cost, our own irreparable loss; and hence, 
you must not wonder when I tell you—now that the 
solemn time had come—now that the irrevocable 
words were to be spoken—our hearts grew too full, 
and our feelings grew too strong, to be restrained 
and kept under, strive as we might. I saw her 
mother’s head sink lower and lower still upon her 
breast, as she strove to nerve herself to listen to the 
solemn words which were to give one more spouse 
to Christ, and to make one more mother daughter- 
less. I heard the smothered agony of her speech- 
less grief, as I prayed to God to be with her in this 
the hour of her sore need, asI prayed to the Heavenly 
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Mother of Comfort and of Help to be with the poor, 
human mother in this the day of her trial. I heard 
the strong sobs which shook the breast of Sir Marma- 
duke as he looked upon the face ofthe sister who had 
been his pride and his joy, looked upon it forthe last 
time that he would ever see it looking so fair and 
beautiful in its worldly adornments. I donot speak of 
myself or my own feelings, for what were my feelings 
in comparison of theirs on such an occasion as this; 
but I may, perhaps, be allowed to say, that, as I 
humbly bent my head, I breathed as fervent a prayer 
as ever rose from my heart to God, for this dear child; 
prayed that He would deign to perfect and to finish 
the great work which it had pleased Him to begin; tc 
crown this blessed child, His chosen daughter, with the 
brightest and fairest diadem of His everlasting love. 

But, though the tears were streaming down her 
face, there was no weakness or hesitation in her 
voice, as, in tones which, low though they were, fell 
clear and distinct as the notes of a silver bell upon 
every ear, Ethel Ravenshalle pronounced the words 
of her solemn vows, by which she bound herself to 
serve her God for the rest of her days in poverty, in 
chastity, and in holy obedience; bound herself to 
the perpetual adoration of her Spouse in the sacra- 
ment of His love; bound herself to take up that 
daily ever-present cross, which they who have the 
tourage to Carry it unflinchingly to the end, carry 
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till they lay it down before the throne of God—the 
witness of their faith and truth—the emblem of their 
hope—the warrant of their reward—magna nimis, 
exceeding great. 

Lower and lower sank her mother’s head— harder 
and with more laboured effort Sir Marmaduke drew 
his breath—more and more earnest rose our fervent 
prayers—more and more solemn grew the impressive 
scene—but, another moment, and it was past. The 
solemn words were spoken—the irrevocable vows 
were uttered—and as Sister Mary Benedicta, led by 
the mother prioress, approached the spot where it 
was exposed, and, humbly kissing the ground, laid 
her vows upon the foot of the Monstrance, a sigh of 
relief arose from our surcharged breasts, and we 
raised our heads, feeling that the offering which 
had cost us so much had been made at last, 
and that in very truth we had laid upon the altar 
of our God one of the fairest and the purest 
flowers that had grown in the garden of our mortal 
life. ` 

Ere Ethel, or, as we will rather call her, Sister 
Mary Benedicta, could rise from her knees, the 
bishop stood up, and, raising his hands high above 
her as she knelt, promised her, in the name of God, 
whose true and venerable minister he was, eternal 
life in return forthe offering she had made: “On 
the part of God I promise you, my daughter, ever- 
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lasting life, if you be faithful in the discharge o, 
these sacred obligations.” 

And then, with holy prayer and solemn chant, with 
consecrating benediction, and with mystic rite, the 
sacred ceremony went on. Whilst we almost feared 
to breathe, lest we might disturb the gentle and yet 
almost overpowering sanctity of the scene which 
was passing before our eyes, the voice of our dear 
sister rose once more above the solemn silence of 
the place: Suscipe me, Domine, secundum eloquium 
tuum et vivam, ef non confundas me ab expectatione 
mea—‘* Uphold me, O Lord, according to Thy word, 
and I shall live; and let me not be confounded in 
my expectation.” And as she sang this beautiful 
prayer once—twice—thrice—bowing herself to the 
earth, and humbly kissing the ground as she did so, 
the holy sisterhood poured forth anew their suppli- 
cations to the throne of God. 

Then she was led once more by the prioress to 
the place where the Most Holy was still exposed. 
Taking it in her own, as they both reverently knelt, 
the prioress presented the right hand of the newly- 
professed to the bishop, that the ring of her chaste 
espousals might be placed upon the finger from 
which it was never more to be removed. 

“I espouse thee to Jesus Christ, the Son of the 
Eternal Father, that He may keep thee pure and un- 
defiled. Receive, therefore, the ring of faith—the 
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seal of the Holy Spirit—that thou mayest be a 
spouse of God ; and if thou servest Him faithfully, 
thou thalt be crowned for all eternity. in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost. Amen.” 

The ring of her espousals was placed upon her 
finger, and again her soft voice was heard, as it rose, 
in tones of ineffable tenderness, to the throne of the 
chaste Lover of her innocent soul: “I am espoused 
to Him,” she sang, ‘“whom the angels adore, at 
whose beauty the sun and the moon stand asto- 
nished. My Lord Jesus Christ hath espoused me 
to Himself with this ring, and as a chosen one He 
hath adorned me with a crown; with a crown of 
everlasting brightness hath He adorned me.” 

Again the bishop rose to his feet, and lifted up his 
hands in benediction over her—solemn words of 
prayer and supplication,on his lips the while: Bene- 
dicat te, he prayed, conditor cali et terre—‘‘ May the 
Creator of heaven and earth, may the Eternal Father, 
who hath vouchsafed to elect thee to the society of 
the mother of His Son, our Lord Jesus Christ, bless 
thee His chosen child ; that, pure and immaculate, 
thou mayest observe those things which thou hast 
promised before God and His holy angels ; that thou 
mayest be firm in thy resolution; that thou mayest 
love chastity; that thou mayest guard and watch 
over thyself in holy patience; that so, in the end, 
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thou mayest be worthy to receive the crown of ever- 
lasting life; through the same Christ our Lord. 
Amen.” And then, taking in his consecrated hands 
the Holy of Holies, he blessed her, as she knelt in 
humble adoration at his feet—blessed her with that 
blessing which is born of God—Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost—with that blessing in which the tender 
care, the compassionate mercy, the yearning love, 
of the Sacred Heart of the Word made Flesh, pours 
forth Itself on man, that he may draw all hearts to 
Himself with the same enduring cords of love with 
which He had drawn and bound to Himself for 
evermore the heart of her who knelt before Him in 
His sacramental veils, and receiving His benedic- 
tion, received it as the surest pledge of the strength 
that was to come to her from on high—the surest 
pledge of the fidelity of her future years—the surest 
pledge of the eternal never-fading bliss that was 
prepared for her in the kingdom of her Spouse. 

Then she was clad in the holy habit of religion, 
and the veil was placed upon her head, with the ap- 
propriate antiphons and prayers. 

As soon as she was fully clad in the sacred robes of 
religion which she was now to wear to the end of 
her life, there followed what was, perhaps, the most 
touching part of this solemn ceremony. Prostrating 
herself upon her face in the middle of the choir, 
Sister Mary Benedicta was covered with the funeral — 
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pall, which, enveloping her fair young form in its 
black and sombre folds, was a truly fitting and most 
impressive figure of that eternal adieu which she had 
bidden tothe worldand all itsconcerns. Thetall, dark- 
coloured candles, which are only used at a funeral 
were lighted, and we knelt around her—as we should 
have done if we had been assisting at the last obse- 
quies of our dear child—amid a silence as of the 
grave. Presently, this silence—so solemn and I will 
say so oppressive—was broken by the low, sweet 
voices of the sisterhood chanting the office for the 
dead. When these and some other appropriate 
prayers had been recited, the solemn silence fell 
upon the place once more, and we remained ab- 
sorbed in prayer, and in the holy, tender sentiments 
inspired by such a scene, until we were once more 
recalled to the sacred ceremonies which were going 
on around us by the music of a voice whose tones 
were hardly more full of beauty than of devotional 
pathos: : 

Surge, surge, qui dormis, it sang, with a pathos that 
was truly touching, Surge qui dormis, et exsurge a 
mortuis, ef illuminabit te Christus, illuminabit te Chris- 
Zus, tlluminabit te Christus—“ Awake, awake, thou 
that sleepest; arise from the dead, and Christ will 
enlighten thee, Christ will enlighten thee.” 

As the words of this beautiful antiphon were en- 
toned, the funeral pall was lifted up, and Sister Mary 
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Benedicta rose to her feet. Bright and beautiful as 
she had looked in the bridal robes in which she had 
been clad during the earlier part of the ceremony, 
how much more beautiful did she not look in the 
calm and placid beauty of her religious dress! Look- 
ing, in very truth, more like a thing of heaven than 
of earth—with a holy peace and a tender calm upon 
her face, that were not born of earth or of earthly 
thoughts, she rose to her feet, and, as she did so, the 
grand old hymn, Ze Deum laudamus, came crashing 
out triumphantly, with swelling waves of jubilant 
rejoicing, that were almost painful in their contrast to 
the plaintive music whose notes as yet had scarcely 
faded from our ears. 

Le Deum laudamus rose louder and louder still—7e 
Dominum confitemur ; and as the holy chant went on, 
filling the sanctuary with its glorious strains, and 
floating up to heaven, as it seemed to me in my 
simplicity, laden with the fragrant incense of our 
dear one’s vows and prayers, she was conducted in 
procession round the choir. Humbly she knelt for a 
moment at the feet of each of the sisterhood, begin- 
ning with the prioress, and then, rising, gave and 
received the kiss of peace. And thus, amid the so- 
lemn sounds of prayer and praise—amid the glorious 
strains of the Ze Deum, which seemed to grow more 
jubilant and full of gladness as the grand old hymn 
went on—the procession was formed once more, and. 
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taking her place in it, Sister Mary Benedicta, our 
own dear child, the child of so many hopes, of so 
many aspirations, and of so many prayers, passed 
away from our longing and our tear-dimmed eyes 
into the blessed peace, the holy calm, the stainless 
innocence of her convent home. 

O happy spouse of Christ! Blessed in thy voca- 
tion, blessed in thy faithful correspondence to it, may 
the never-failing benediction of Him who has es- 
poused thee for evermore to Himself go with thee 
into thy happy home. Whilst the roar of the striving 
world is sounding discordantly in our ears, and 
dragging down, perforce, to things of earth the 
thoughts that would fain go up to God, no harsher 
sound shall ever fall upon thy ears than the silvery 
tones of the Matin or the Vesper bell. Whilst we 
must be content to think ourselves almost too blest, 
if now and then we can snatch an hour or two to 
give to God, thy life shall be spent in never-ceasing 
acts of love and prayer—in holy vigil and in peni- 
tential fast—in sacred chant and in solemn song, 
rising up to God’s eternal throne. And most blessed 
occupation of thy life, it shall be thy happy lot 
to take thy share in that most sacred work of love, 
in that most priceless act of prayer, in that most 
precious devotion, which must draw down God’s 
blessing on this poor, erring, wandering land of 
ours—this England of so many hopes and prayers— 
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the Perpetual Adoration of the word made Flesh in 
the Adorable Sacrament of His Love. Yes, dear 
England of so many blighted hopes, so many broken 
promises, so many aspirations unfulfilled, never shall 
we despair of the happy future yet to come, whilst, 
night and day, in never failing watch, in never-veas- 
ing adoration, in never-tiring love and prayer, the 
stainless spouses of the Word made Flesh, kneel be- 
fore the Tabernacle where He dwells, and raise 
their innocent voices in supplication to the throne 
of grace. 
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AN OLD MAN’S MEDITATION. 


An Old Man's Meditation. 


~<a 


I. 


PON a peg behind my door, there hangs an 
U old black gown, | 
I never put it on me now—I seldom take it 
down; 
The dust lies thicker every day within its ample folds, 
Yet few would guess how many a tale of Bygone 
days it holds. | 


II. 


My hair grows grayer every week—at least, my 
friends so say— 

The youngsters whisper that I’m “ slow ”—that *' I 
have had my day ;” 

At every scene of sportive glee, with the “ old folks” 
I’m left, 

As if my youthful days were gone—of life and mirth 
bereft. 
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III. 


[t may be so—it may be true—I may “have had my 
day ;” 

My vigour and my sun strength may all have 
passed away, 

And youth’s bright hopes, before Time’s scythe, have 
fallen withered down, 

Yet all come back as I fondly gaze upon my College 
Gown. 


IV. 


My mother’s proud and happy kiss upon my smooth 
young brow— 

I feel it thrilling through my veins—I feel it even zow; 

No rush of care, no press of grief, the happy sight. 
may drown, 

My mother gazing on her boy as he dons his College 
Gown. 


vV. 


My father’s kind and manly grasp, I feel it on my 
hand, 

As ’mid my peers, in college hall; I proudly take my 
stand, 

With all my young heart’s firm resolves to win a 
noble place, 

To shun as death whate’er As name may sully or 
disgrace. 
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VI. 


But, yet, the ghost of many a hope, the rime of many 


a tear, 
The faded glory of a youth—how fruitless, but how 


dear— 
Lie buried inthat gray old gown, that relic of the past» 
That relic of a bright young life, too bright by far 


to last ! 


VII. 
When winter winds moan sad and drear, when rains 


fall cold and chill, 
That pale stern ghost sits by my side, so changeless 


and so still: 
Ah, me! ah, me! with mocking gibe, with fierce 


and evil glare, 
It gloated o’er the hopeless past, to drive me to 


despair ! 
VIII. 


Begone, pale ghost—nay, tempt me not: poor heart, 
be still, I pray, 
And never cling, with such blind grip, to that which 


might not stay. 
Thy youth, thy life, ’twas but a dream, a ghost that 


shuns the light, 
So shroud it up, my College Gown will hide it out 


of sight. 
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IX. 

And then my room grows full of life, and visions 
from the tomb 

Come flitting round me faster yet, ’mid twilight’s 
mystic gloom ; 

As, gazing on that old black gown, past days return 
once more, 

And friends long dead again repass dark Lethe’s 
solemn shore. 


x. 

The friends of many a bygone year come crowding 
round me still, | 

And faces cold in death’s sad sleep, my soul with 
rapture fill; 

Nor churchyard sod, nor seething wave, nor Afric’s 
burning shore, 

May hide the forms once ttuly lov’d, and lov’d for 


evermore. 
x) 
Another tale, a strange wild dream, my CollegeGown 
might tell— 


Of one lov’d with a true heart’s love—“ not wisely 
but too well :” 

Oh, faithless friend! what fair, bright hopes fell dead 
before that thrall ! 

But—let it pass—my College Gown may serve then 
for a pall. 
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XII. 

Aye, let them go—those hopes ‘and fears—I lay them 
to their rest, 

And o’er them spread the scentless leaves of all I’ve 
loved the best: 

A few sad tears—it is not much—are all the wealth 
I crave 

From out the treasures of the past, the trophies of 
the grave. 


XIII. 

{ am an old and lonely man, but still my Aeart is 
young, 

There’s nought I love like the ringing laugh of child- 
hood’s happy tongue ; 

And, oh! Pd like some childish hand to scatter o’er 
my bier 

The incense that I most should prize—its sorrow 
and its tear. 


XIV. 

I'd like young hands to plant sweet flowers upon the 
churchyard sod, 

When they have laid me to my sleep, in the peace 
and rest of God; 

I could not ask it off I know, but in the twilight 
gloom, 

Pd like young forms to kneel sometimes, and pray 
upon my tomb. 
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XVe 


The hopes, the fears, of youthful days, in truth have 
passed away, 

’Tis not for long—smile on me yet, “though I have 
had my day :” 

Anolherday is coming fast—/hen, lay me gently down, 

And wrap my poor old worn-out clay in my worn-out 
College Gown. 


Faurthful Ebermore; 
OR, 
A MOTHER’S LOVE. 


A CONTRAST. 


ee un Tng m e 


| attended that great and ae solemn act 
Bam of my life, my reception into the Holy 
Catholic Church. Not the least painful of these 
was my first interview with my dear mother after 
my great change. That change must, in the very 
nature of things, be pregnant with such unexpected 
and such serious consequences to her; it entailed 
such an utter destruction of all her most dearly 
cherished hopes, such a sudden blasting of all the 
plans and the expectations which had been nou- 
rished and which had become so ineffably precious 
to her, during the long years of her widowhood—that 
it is little wonder if I shrank from that meeting, 
and put it off from day to day. However, the time 
came when it could be no longer deferred; and the 
day was fixed when I and my dear friend, Eustace 
Percy, were to start once more for the quaint old 


' 
s 


b 
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village in which we had both been born, and to 
which we were now returning under circumstances 
which neither he nor I had foreseen when last we 
left its peaceful shades; circumstances which must 
necessarily be as important in their action upon 
our coming life, as they had been unexpected and 
unforeseen. 

We have disposed of our trifling effects, taken leave 
of our Oxford friends, and are just on the point of 
starting once again for Percymoate. Several con- 
siderations have induced us to come to this deter- 
mination. So faras I amconcerned, I feel it abso- 
lutely necessary to retire for some little space from 
the hurry and the bustle of the world, that I may have 
time to think of the future which must now be looked 
at once and boldly in the face; that I may have time 
to turn my attention to the plans which must now be 
contemplated and matured in all sober earnestness and 
reality; and where can I dothis so well, or with so much 
freedom, as under my mother’s humble, but peaceful 
and secluded roof? Moreover, as I have just said, I 
have not seen my mother since my great change; 
and I feel that my duty, as well as my inclination, 
must ofnecessity lead me to her feet, that once again 


she may lay her handupon my head—that once again | 


her lips may press my brow ere I go forth to take my 
part in the battle of life—a part which must now be 
so different from that which I had once expected to 


ow 


ey 
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play. Eustace accompanies me, partly because he 
has nowhere else to go; but, principally, because 
I could not consent, under present circumstances, to 
allow him to be separated from me. His prospects, 
poor fellow, could not well wear amore discouraging 
aspect; and, although I strive to hope for the best, 
I am obliged, in the bitterness of my heart, to admit, 
that I see no likelihood of any change for the better. 

When he had once determined to enter the Catholic 
Church, Eustace wrote to his father, Sir Percy, in- 
forming him of the fact, and again imploring his par- 
don and forgiveness for the pain which this step might 
cause him. This letter was returned, accompanied by 
a short note from Sir Percy’s man of business, to the 
effect, that his master declined to hold any further 
communication with the writer of the note, which was 
therewith returned. Ina postscript it was added, that 
any other communication from the same source would 
also be returned unopened. This was no more than 
I had expected from my previous knowledge of Sir 
Percy, and, consequently, I was in nowise surprised 
when he took this line of conduct; but it was a 
fearful blow to my poor friend Eustace. It left the 
mark of years on him in a few days. It seemed to 
drive out of him, at all events for the time, that poetry 
which is a necessary ingredient in every high and 
noble nature, such as his, and to leave nothing but the 
stern and cold realities of life, in place of the depth, 
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the warmth, the ferved stirrings of the soul, whose 
every emotion is one of music, of poetry, of devo- 
tion, and of truth. I wonder whether there is any- 
thing more painful in life then to see a bright eye 
grow dim ; to watch a fair young cheek grow pale; to 
mark a step, which erst was all alive with youthful 
energy, whose every movement was the poetry of 
motion in the fullest sense, all at once lose its vigour 
and its grace; to note the rich hair become dis- 
hevelled and uncared for, the neat dress untended 
and unheeded ; and to know that this sad change has 
been brought about by the blighting hand of care, 
which has fallen suddenly upon a heart that was as lit- 
tle accustomed as it was fitted to receive the rude and 
heavy shock. Such was the change which had fallen 
all at once on poor Eustace Percy, and it was a change 
which it was very bitter to me to witness. I never 
saw a smile on his face now, except when I some- 
times came upon him unawares, and found him on 
his knees, his head thrown back, and his eyes fixed 
on the altar before which he was praying. Then, 
indeed, often and often, in moments such as these, 
I was fain to stop with wondering steps that I might 
gaze for one instant, ere I softly withdrew without 
disturbing him, upon the smile that was playing upon 
his face; a smile, which, although I have sometimes 
since seen it on the countenance of those who are 
favoured above their fellows by God, I had never 
seen then; a smile, which, if I may dare to say it, 
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seems to be the reflection of the soul which innocent 
of hand and clean of heart, pierces even in its mortal 
flesh to the very presence of its God. But, when he 
had turned away with a sigh from the foot of the 
altar, the shadow passed across his face, the weight 
fell upon his heart, and I scarcely knew him for the 
Eustace Percy of a few short months ago. And it 
was not because there must be a change in his cir- 
cumstances ; because, in all probability, he must 
take a position somewhat, perhaps a great deal, lower 
in the social scale than the one which he had held 
up tothis time. These considerations would have 
caused him very little trouble. But it was the 
thought that the love of long years could be so 
lightly cast away; that he could be so cruelly and 
so harshly punished for following the dictates of his 
conscience, which weighed so he.vily upon him, 
and pressed him to the very earth; which carried 
him beyond all my efforts to comfort and console 
him. As it was, I could only leave him to God, 
hoping that he would, in His own good time, bring 
about a happier and more cheering state of things ; 
at the same time, however, resolving that, for the 
present, I would not allow poor Eustace to separate 
himself from me. Hence, I invited him to accom- 
pany me to my mother’s little cottage at Percy- 
moate, an invitation which he accepted at once, and 
with many expressions of gratitude. 
17 
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We travelled down to Percymoate on the old stage- 
coach, and, for the first time in my life, I did not find 
my mother waiting for me on our arrival. I guessed, 
however, that she was afraid to meet me in public; 
and so, begging Eustace to remain a little while at 
the hotel, where we had alighted, I hurried away to 
my mother’s cottage. My heart beat very fast as I 
entered the gate of the garden which led up to the 
door. Another moment, and nerving myself for what 
I feared might be a very painful scene, I threw open 
the door, and rushed hurriedly into the parlour where 
my mother usually sat. She was sitting at a table; 
but, as I entered, she rose from her seat as if to meet 
me. I think she had scarcely advanced a single step 
ere she sat down again, and turned her face away 
from me. I ran over and threw myself upon my 
knees before her, and strove to take her hand in my 
own. She drew it gently, but yet hastily, away—still 
kept her face turned from me, and spoke not a single 
word tome. Such a greeting—so unlike the one I 
had ever received in the days gone by—was ineffably 
painful to me. Of course, I was thinking only of my- 
self, and not of my mother. I made no allowance 
for all she must feel on such an occasion as this; no 
allowance for her buried hopes—for the expectations 
which were once so bright and fair; and which, so 
far as she was concerned, were now lying ina withered 
heap at her feet. I thought only of myself—of the 
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affection of former years—of meetings which had been 
so full of love and bliss; and so unlike—oh! so 
unlike—to this. Her seeming coldness appeared to 
me so unreasonable and so unkind, that it stung me 
tothe heart. I thought that she, at least, might have 
made some allowance for me. I thought that she, at 
least, might have understood how much the step 
which I had taken had cost me; that she, at least, 
might have appreciated my motives, might have given 
to my weary heart, at least the solace and the comfort 
ofa motherly welcome. In the hasty petulance which 
had so grievously misunderstood her, I was about to 
rise from my knees ; but, a moment more, and I felt 
her hands entwining themselves fondly in my hair, 
as they had so often done when I had knelt, an 
innocent and loving child, at her feet. A moment 
more, and ashower of burning tears was raining down 
my neck and face. As I raised my head to look her 
in the face, that face came drooping down to mine 
with all her mother’s love, her mother’s heart, her 
mother’s instinct for her only child burning in the 
eyes which met my own with such a fond, a longing, 
and impassioned gaze. A moment more, and he 
arms were tight about my neck, her head was resting 
on my breast, her tears were falling to my feet. And, 
then, she sobbed and cried, “My child, my child!” 
I had not thought of this, and only God knows how 
hard it is to bear; but, still my child—oh! surely 
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still, my darling, darling child!” I knew that all 
her mother’s heart had rushed out from her in those 
simple words ; and, as I drew her to me, asI held 
her in my arms, as I miugled my tears with her own, 
I strove to tell her all that I would fain have said to 
her; but my tongue refused to speak, my lips refused 
to form the words, and all that I could do was to strain 
her more and more fondly still to my breast; all that I 
could do was to utter ever and anon the simple word 
which spoke in all its eloquence to her mother’s heart; 
the simple word which had been the first my infant 
lips had formed, the simple word which so manya 
time I had breathed upon her breast, but which I had 
never uttered with a tenderer love, with a more child- 
like simplicity, with a deeper and a truer devotion 
than I did now, as I bent down my face to hers, 
and whispered in her ear, and called her, in all 
the fulness of my burning love, by the holy name of 
Mother, 


God bless ns, Ebern One. 


THE CHRISTMAS PRAYER OF TINY TIM 
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« And s0, as Tiny Tim observed, God bless us, every one.” 
From the Christmas Carol, —Dıiczans 
PPPPLL GIS GIG GL GL GL GL GIGS 


LEME was a little feeble child, 

2- Va el And full of care and pain, 

* But yet with blithesome heart he sang 
His simple Christmas strain. 

God bless us all, cried Tiny Tim, 
God bless us, every one ; 

So, too, we pray, this holy day, 
God bless us, every one. 


They sat around their humble board, 
In Christmas mirth and glee; 

In very truth, though low their lot, 
A pleasant group to see. 

And Tiny Tim’s poor pallid face, 
With light and beauty shone, 

As looking on them all, he cried, 
God bless us, every one. 
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God bless us, Every One. 


Another Christmas day came round, 
And Tiny Tim lay dead; 

Yet, as they deck’d his simple bier, 
They scarce could think him fled. 

Upon them still the little face 
In kindly presence shone, 

As still they seemed to hear him pray, 
God bless us, every one. 


Though many a place be vacant now, 
Though dim be many an eye, 

Which erst would greet the Christmas chime, 
In gladness flitting by, 

A golden light comes gleaming down 
From dear ones who are gone, 

As pray we now, with Tiny Tim, 
God bless us, every one. 


M. II. Gill & Son, Printers, Dublin. 
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